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Page 15. line 16, read came you p. 24, I. 5, read 
Maxemius p. 32, 1.23, dele oi p. ,56, 1. Jaft, 
razdf tightened p. 60, 1. 6&gt;read the p. 70, 1, 12, 
note, r&lt;?W Rabelais p. 82, 1. 8, read vetante 
p, 100, i. 21, add of p. 114, 1. 2 from bottom, 
read Volufian p. 117, 1. 14, read difont p. 119, 
). 16, read Secularis- p. 12^, ). 16, read fupe- 
jior p. 127, 1. 8, read deportment p. 132, 1. 7, 
read profclytes p. ibid. 1. 17, read quand p, 
ibid. 1. 19, read verite* 
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SHORT ESS AY 

ON THE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 

DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 

ADVANTAGES WHICH HAVE ACCRUED TO 
SOCIETY BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF IT, 
AS CONTRASTED WITH THE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS OF MANKIND BEFORE 
THAT HAPPY PERIOD. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED 

A FEW OCCASIONAL REMARKS ON PHILOSO 
PHERS IN GENERAL, AS ALSO ON SOME OF 
THE OBJECTIONS STARTED AGAINST THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION BY THE FASHIONABLE 

WRITERS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

THE WHOLE PROPOSED 

AS A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST THE PERNICIOUS 
DOCTRINES WHICH HAVE OVERWHELMED 
FRANCE WITH MISERY AND DESOLATION. 



" Avoid all thofe," fays J. J. Rouffeau, " who under pretence 
* of explaining nature, fow in the hearts of men difconfolate doc- 
" trines, and whofe apparent fcepticifm is a hundred times more 
" dictatorial and dogmatical, than the decifive tone of their adver- 
&lt;; faries." (Emile, t. iii p. 101.) 
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TO MY SON. 



ACCEPT, my Deareft 
Friend, the following little 
Effay, as a fmall tribute -of 
my love and affection. 
When theftate is in danger, 
you know, that every citi 
zen mould take up arms; 
and when the peace and 
welfare of fociety is likely 
to be difturbed, every man, 
as far as his abilities will 
permit, mould ftep forward 
to counteract the evil. It 



was 



was with this view that I 
took up my pen; and tho ? 
confcious of the mediocrity 
of my talents for the pur- 
pofe, I could not refift giv 
ing you my thoughts upon 
a fubje6l of fuch magnitude 
and importance. 

You are fenfible that I 
have not the prefumption 
to fet myfelf up for an au 
thor. Thus I hope to apo 
logize for every inaccuracy 
you may meet with; and to 
avoid any unmerited praife j 
from the partiality of myn 
friends, I have refrained to) 

affix! 
i 
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affix my name. If the con 
tents however prove bene 
ficial to you and your fa 
mily, I (hall obtain a fingu- 
lar fatisfaftion for the wel 
fare and happinefs of both 
lie neareft the heart of, my 
Deareft Friend, 

YOUR EVER AFFECTIONATE FATHER, 



AND MOST HUMBLE SERVANT^ 



London, March 25, 1795. 



A SHORT ESSAY 



ON tHK 



CHRISTIAN RELIGION, &c 



I 



T might be a matter of aftonifhment that 
philofophers, who fet themfelves up for the 
reformers of mankind, (hould fo bitterly in 
veigh againft the chriftian religion^ were we 
not certain that two very powerful motives 
frequently at upon the hearts and minds of 
men. Thefe are vanity, and the impatience 
of controul ; for as Lucretius fays, 
" Tis fweet to crop frefh flow rs,&: get a crown 
" For new and rare inventions of our own.* 

(Creech s Tranjlat.) 

c&lt; Vanity" fays a very ingenious writer, " ani- 
" mates the hero to extend his conquefts at 
" the expence of juftice, and ftimulates the 
" philofopher to ereft the banners of error on 

B " the 
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* the ruins of truth." Experience indeed, as 
well as the conceflions of philosophers them- 
felves, both ancient and modern, prove that 
the world has neither been more enlightened, 
or become better for their inftruQions* In 
the philofophic works of Cicero we find that 
the philofophers had no fettled or uniform 
ideas, but were perpetually contradicting and 
combating each others opinions. Plutarch 
on the fentiments of nature, which the philo 
fophers held, remarks the fame" difcordant 
principles. But no author has fo truly de- 
fcribed, or rather ridiculed their opinions as 
Lucian in his dialogue between Menippus 
and Philonides. Menippus tells him that 
with the view of difcovering the truth, ifpof- 
fible, he undertook to read Homer and He- 
iiod. But he was foon difgufted with them 
on account of the follies they attributed to 
their gods; defcribing them as monfters of 
debauchery, and adepts in every fpecies of 
wickednefs. " I thought it then prudent," 
fays he, " to apply to the philofophers. But 
1 I found that I fell from one evil into a 
greater, for I difcovered fomuch ignorance, 
f and fuch uncertainty concerning matters of 
" the greateft importance that the moft illite- 
1 rate people feemed to me incomparably 

" wife 
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c&lt; wifer than they were. For one of them 
" told me that all happinefs confided in the 
" free life of our paffions : others affirmed 
" that we fhould not give way to our pleafures, 
" but labour and fuffer courageoufly. One 
"party faid that I was to hold gold and filver 
" in contempt; another maintained that the 
&lt;c pofTeffion of them was real happinefs. When 
they came to defcant upon the formation 
of the world, they talked of atoms, empty 
fpace, of bodies without fubftance and many 
" other unintelligible matters. But that 
" which difgufted me the moft was to find 
"them all fo dogmatical in their opinions; 
" thus what one affirmed to be cold, the other 
" maintained to be hot. Wherefore I knew 
not what to think, or what to fay. However 
the height of extravagance, as it appeared 
to me, was the pointed contradiction I per- 
* ceived between their doclrines and their 
" practice. One party, who were all ufurers, 
"declaimed againft riches; another repro 
bated fame and glory, yet were perpetually 
in queft of both. They were in general 
violent in their inveclives againft fuch per- 
fons as gave themfelvesup to illicit pleafures, 
" and yet in private they were themfelves the 
a moft debauched." 

B 2 Hermias, 



cc 
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Hermias, nearly at the fame period of time, 
though not fo fevere a fatirift as Lucian, does 
not fpeak more favorably of the philofophers. 
" I inquired", fays he, " what they fuppofed 
" the nature of the foul to be. Democritus 
"affured me that it was fire; the Stoics 
" maintained that it was air; Heraclitus de- 
" clared it to be motion; Pythagoras called it 
" a made ; Hippo infifted that it was feminal 
"water; Democrates affirmed it to be bar- 
" rnony ; Critias contended that it was blood; 
&lt;c others a vapour which comes from the ftars, 
" &c. &c. Each of them had his peculiar 
"jargon, but not one of them feemed to know 
" the truth. My next inquiry was to know 
" what becomes of the foul. Some of the 
" philofophers fuppofed it to be immortal, 
" others perifhable. Some affirmed that it 
l furvives the body for a while; others that 
"it is immediately reduced to atoms. Many 
&lt;c contended that it inhabits the bodies of 
"beafts; and others that it furvives the hu- 
c&lt; man body for three thoufand year.*. Some- 
" times therefore I am immortal, and confe- 
" quently feel myfelf happy ; then I am rnor- 
" tal, which afflictsme. ^^metimes 1 am air, 
" water, fire, and at laft nothing of all thefe, 
ff but I become afiih, a reptile, a wild beaft, 

&lt;l or 
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" or fome other quadruped; and when I meet 
&lt;( a man, I know not whether to call him an 
" ox, a dog, or what not. Finally Empedo- 
" cles, improving upon all thefe fine fyftems, 
" turns me into a tree, or into a bufh. Such 
only is the information I have been able to 
acquire from the philofophers." (Irrifio 
Phikfoph. 

It may be afked if we can get better in 
formation from the philoT rs of the pre- 
fent dav. Let J. J. Rondeau, that eccentric 
genius, anfwer the qu^ n. c&lt; Under the 
itighty pretext," fays he, "of being the 
only perfons who are tn. enlightened, 
"honeft and fincere, they fubject us to their 
" magifterial decificns, and give us for the 
" true principles of things only unintelligible 
" fyftems which they have railed in their own 
"ima. .ions. Add to this, that while they 
" overturn, deftroy and trample under foot 
" everything that is refpectablc aincrg man- 
" kind, they deprive the aftiicted of the . 
* confolation in their ir. ; take fiom t..e 
&lt;{ ri . erfui the only check to :n- 

* f diligence of their y. us; they eradicate 
; hearts the rcmorie of guilt and the 
"hopes of virtue; abuirdly bou ; them- 
"Jclves at the fame time iV and be: 

&lt;( ^rs 
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c&lt; faftors of mankind. The truth, they fay, can 
" never be hurtful. So far I am of their opi- 
"nion; and this is to me a great proof that 
&lt;c what they teach cannot be true. * (Emile, 
t. in. p. 149-) 

The impatience of controul, as has been 
obferved, acls alfo very forcibly on the hearts 
and minds of men. The obfcurity of the 
myfteries, which the chriftian religion pro- 
pofes to our belief, is only a pretext for their 
incredulity. It may therefore be prefumed 
that they would believe without difficulty, and 
even without reflection, if a bare affent was 
fufficient to attain the end propofed. But 
c&lt; why were myfteries requifite ?" exclaims 
John Jacques Rouffeau. He has anfwered the 
queftion himfeif. The divine nature is eflen- 
tially incomprehcnfible, becaufe it is infinite ; 
whence, he affirms that " our undeiftanding 
" being limited, hath no conception of any 
ct thing without bounds. Whatever is called 
" infinite confounds us." (Emile y t. iii. p. 80.) 

But have thefe advocates for the reforma 
tion of mankind duly confidered the ftate of 
the world before it was blefTed by the chriftian 
difpenfation ; what it is likely to be again, 
(for the fame caufes have the fame efFe&s) 
and what it has been fincc the eftablifhment 

of 
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of it? What it will degenerate into, we evi 
dently fee by the diftrafted ftate of France; 
There indeed they have exceeded the pagans 
themfelves in abfurdity and wickednefs. The 
heathens punifhed atheifm with banifhment 
and death. They not only deemed thofe to 
be atheifts, who in general denied the exift- 
enceof the Gods, but all fuch as did not ac 
knowledge the local deities of the places they 
inhabited. They accounted them pefts to 
fociety, and treated them accordingly. The 
hiftories of Greece and of Rome afford ample 
information on the fubjecl. They did not 
therefore bury virtue and vice in the fame 
grave by denominating death an eternal Jleep. 
Abftra&ing from their religious creed, they 
were too wife and politic to admit fuch dan 
gerous dofirines; dangerous in fat, for no 
man s life or property would in that cafe be 
fecure. Both would be at the mercy of eve 
ry villain, whom nothing might deter but the 
lafh of the law, which he might hope to 
evade. Death, in the opinion of the heathens, 
was not an eternal deep, but like unto fleep, 
which conveys a verv different idea. This 
is elegantly exprefled by Virgil in his defcrip- 
tion of hell, which plainly proves that a future 
ilate was generally admitted in his days. 

"At 
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" At hell s dread mouth a thonfand mongers wait, 
" Grief weeps, and vengeance bellows at the gate : 
" Bafe want, low fear, and famine s lawlefs rage, 
tf And pale difeafe, and flow repining age. 
" Fierce formidable fiends! the portal keep, 
" With pain, toil, death, and death s half-brother fieep. 

(Pitt s Tranjlat. 

When M. de Beaurepaire, tjie governor 
of Verdun in 1792, was obliged by the garri- 
fon to furrender the town to the enemy, he 
took a piftol, and ftiot himfelf. This a&ion 
appeared fo meritorious in the eyes of the 
national affembly that they ordered his re 
mains to be depofited in the Pantheon 
at Paris. " Let us," faid they, " honor 
&lt;c the death of Beaurepaire with our grief; 
"and fet afide, in favor of juftice and 
&lt; gratitude, that barbarous prejudice which 
&lt;c hitherto has (ligmatifed the felf-devote- 
" ment of Cato * and Brutus as afts of fury 

"and 

* It was pride in the moft fupcrlativc degree, which 
made him commit that rafti action ; 
" Hence blind to truth, relentlefs Cato died, 
" Nought could fubdue his virtue but his pride." 

(E/ay on Satire.} 

Did he however intend to act confcientioufly, and to do 
the thing he fuppofed right ? If fo, why did he not exhort 
his fon and his friends to follow his example ? on the con 
trary, 
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"and madncfs." " Death/* they added, 
" is a refource of which oppreffed virtue 
" ought not to be deprived*." The hea 
thens however in general thought other- 
wife. 

* The next in place," fays Virgil, " and punifhmenl 

** are they 
" Who prodigally threw their lives away." 

(Dry den s Travjlai.) 

Though thcfe ideas concerning a future ftate, 
fo congenial to every perfon of the leaft re 
flection, were generally adopted by the an 
cient world till they became infected by the 
Epicurean doctrines, which introduced a- 
theifm, and was finally the caufe of the de- 
ftruction of that t republic, yet there were 

fuch 



trary, he advifed them to accept the clemency of Cefar, 
which was equally offered to himfelf. Brutus at one rime 
difapproved of Cato s principles refpecling fnieide, yet 
was guilty of it himfelf. Why ? because he had no alter 
native but to die by his own hands, or grace the triumph 
of Auguftus, which muft end in the moft cruel and igno 
minious death. But Beaurepaire had nothing of all this 
to fear. His life and humane treatment were fecured by 
the law of nations; a beneficent law, for which we are 
indebted to chriftianity. 

* See the journals printed by their orders. 

t " At this period the Roman fenate," fays M. de 
Voltaire. fDi&. Phil. art. Atbeijl) " were truly an ailem- 

C bly 
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fuch variations and fuch uncertainty in their 
opinions on this and other fubjefts of the kind, 
that the wifeft of their philofophers candidly 
confefled the inutility of all their researches 
to find out the truth, and the need they ftood 
in of a diviqe revelation for that purpofe. 
Plato, the greateft genius Greece ever pro 
duced, defpaired of ever knowing the origin 
and deftination of man, " unlefs fays he, cf a 
more certain way be given us, as fome pro- 
mife, or a divine revelation, that relying 
on it, as on a veffel that runs no rifle, we 

* 

may happily finifh the voyage of our life. * 
The fame philofopher, in his fecond dialogue 
between Socrates and Alcibiades, afferts that 
" we muft wait patiently till ibme one appears 
" who may be capable of inftrucling us in the 
c&lt; manner we ought to behave towards the 
c&lt; gods and towards men," "It would be 
"better," he adds, " to with-hold our facri- 
c * fices, than not to know, if by offering them, 
" we (hall pleafe or difpleafe the Deity. * 
In his Phedoy or treatife on the foul, and in his 



fc bly of atheifts. The conquerors and legiflators of the 
ft world were vifibly a fociety of aiheifts. They finally 
" ruined the republic." May not the fame remark be 
made on the French legiflators of the prefent day ? 

Efinomis 
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Epinomh he acknowledges the fame neceffity 
of a fuperior guide. Cicero, in his Tufcu- 
Ian Oueftions, laments the weaknefs of the 
light of nature, and the almoft inevitable dan 
ger of being led aftray by vulgar errors, and 
by the general corruption of things. 

After the humble confeffion of fuch philo- 
fophers we {hall not be furprifed that the 
heathens fell into fuch monftrous extravagan 
ces and abfurdities, both religious and moial ; 
fuch as would hardly be credited, if they were 
not tranfmitted to us by themfelves.* Though 
painful to relate, they afford a mod ufeful 
leflbn. They remind us of that gratitude 
with which every bread ought to be imprefled 
towards a religion which has enlightened the 
minds of mankind, and withdrawn them from 
the folly of their former practices. 

Many acls which are repugnant to moral 
virtue and innate decency we find to have 
been authorized by their laws, inculcated by 
their philofophers, and made facred by their 
religion, even amongft the Greeks and Ro 
mans, the politeft people of the ancient world. 
The inhumanity with which they treated their 
(laves; the barbarous and un-natural com 
bats of their gladiators, the extortions of the 
, the continual fubverfion of their dates, 
C 2 the 
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the frequent affaffinations of their princes, 
and finally the (hocking extravagance of ido 
latry will likewife furprife and aftoniih us. 
Each article (hall be treated feparately, and 
in as concife a manner as poflible; and it will 
befhown,at the conclufion of each, that the 
abolition of thefe horrid and inhuman cuftoms 
was the fruit of the gofpel. 

ARTICLE I. 

Who would believe that fuch renowned 
philofophers as the divine Plato and the wife 
Plutarch fhould be the abettors of thofe in* 
famous * crimes which not only difgrace hu 
man nature, but are an outrage to it. It is 
impoffible to read the dialogues of Paufanias 
and Alcibiades in the feafl of Plato without 
horror and difguft. Notwithftanding his ad* 
drefs, we eafily perceive that this divine Pla 
to is confcicus of the infamous leffons which 
he inculcates. As for Plutarch, in the very 
work wherein he prefcribes rules for the edu- 

* A firft-rate philofopher, Mr: de Voltaire, calls thefe 
her rid ex cedes infipid trifles, (fa daifes in French). Such 
is the light tone the author affuraes in his philofophical 
works by way of reforming mankind 1 

cation 
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cation of youth, hehefitates if he fhall recom 
mend thofe very crimes or not ; and, after 

weighing the matter, decides in the affirma 
tive. Indeed, he fays, that "he is tender of 
being the perfuader and encourager of fuch 
praQiceSjbut is determined in his opinion 
by Socrates and Plato, by Xenophon, ^E. 
" chines and Cebes, with a whole groupe of 
" fuch other men*." Seneca informs us of the 
prodigious number of viclims which were fa- 
crificedto this deteftable paffiou; and he de 
claims againft it with the greateft force and 
energyt. In Lampridius we read that the 
Emperor Alexander Severus did not dare at 
tempt to remedy this evil on account of the 
numbers who gave into itj. 

How mail we defcribe the injury done to 
decency by the public proftitutions, which 
were reckoned the moft folemn duties of their 
religion ? In Babylon, the women drefTed in 
their beft attire, offered themfeives to every 

* See Plutarch s morals translated by Dr, Simon Ford, 
vol. i. p. 30. 

f Epitt. 95. p 60 1. 

t The reader will be pleafed to obferve that the pafla- 
ges ex traded from the Roman hiflorians are taken from 
the folio edition prefented by King George I. to the uni- 
rerfity of Cambridge. 

ftranger 
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ftranger they met. The money arifing from 
this infamous traffic was deftined to maintain 
the temples of Venus*. In Armenia, ilaves 
of both fexes were facrificed to this obfcene 
goddefs, and young ladies of quality were not 
permitted to marry till they had devoted 
themfelvcs to proflitution for a certain timet. 
The fame cuftorn prevailed in Lydia, as He 
rodotus reports. In defcribing the fepulchre 
of Allyattus, the father of Crefus, he fays that 
the daughters of the Lydians are accuflomed 
to acquire their dowries by proftitution, and 
then they are permitted to marry as they 
pleafej. In Phenicia, the women had their 
choice either of fubmitting to certain fuper- 
{litious ceremonies in honor of Adonis, or of 
admitting for a whole day every ftranger who 
chofe to approach them. The profits arifing , 
from this religious traffic were alfo confe- 
crated to Venus. Strabo informs us likewife 
that there was an incredible number of wo 
men in Corinth dedicated to this obfcene 
goddefsjj. 

* Strabonis Geographia, lib. xvi. p. 745, 

i Ibid. lib. xii. p. 532. 

J Vol. i. p. 61. 

^ Lucian de Dea Syria,, p. 1058. 

[[Lib. viii.p. 378. 

The 
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The indecencies exhibited in the Floral 
games are largely defcribed by Valerius 
Maximus. He tells us that Cato being pre- 
fent at thofe which Meffius the yEdile exhi 
bited, the people were afhamed to order the 
aQors to (trip themfelves naked. Cato, per 
ceiving this, withdrew 7 ; left his prefence 
fhould prevent the ufual entertainment from 
taking place*. But would not this wife Ro 
man have done better, either to have abfented 
himfelf from thofe games, or to have (laid there, 
as his prefence was a reftraint upon the licen- 
tioufnefs of the people ? This is much what 
Martial thought. "Why, fays he, putting 
the queftion to Cato, " did you appear at 
&lt;f thofe games? Come you into the theatie 
" only to go away again ? 
" Cur in theatrum, Cato fevere, venifti? 
c&lt; An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ?" 
Theocritus fings the praifes of thofe who ex 
celled in lewdnefsf . 

Anacreon and Horace paint in glowing 
colours the excefles of the Greeks and Ro 
mans in this refpea. Even Cato,.the wife, the 
fevere Cato, carried on a fcandalous traffic 

* Lib. 2. p. 202. 

i Idil. 1 2. p. 162 j &c. 

with 



&lt;c 
&lt;c 
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with his beautiful flaves. At Sparta, on cer 
tain days of the year, it was ufual for both 
fexes to exercife and dance naked together. 
&lt;c The laws of that republic," fays Montef- 
quieu, " notonly deprived parents of all natu 
ral feelings, but alfo ftripped chaftity of 
modefty." Their laws alfo permitted the 
promifcuous ufe of women, whether married, 
or unmarried. It was alfo pra&ifed in other 
Grecian ftates. There are even examples of 
it in Rome. Yet to fhew how unjuft and in- 
confiftent fome of the Roman laws were, we 
need only mention that againft adultery. If 
a wife was taken in adultery, the hufband 
might kill her without any form of law, whilft 
the law gave no power to the wife to obtain 
fatisfaclion for her hufband s irregularities. 
Plutarch thought this law, as well as that which 
authorifes the. hufband to kill his wife, if me 
drank wine, to be very cruel ; neverthelefs 
they were conformable to the laws of Romu 
lus. The original words are. " In adulte- 
" rio uxorem tuam fi deprehendifTes, imfune 
&lt;f necares: (i ilia te adultereres, digito con- 
cc tingere non auderet." 

But why dwell longer on fuch infamous 
fcenes, when, from the few fpecimens addu 
ced, we may form fo compleat a judgment of 

the 
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the manners and cuftoms of mankind before 
they were blefled with the knowledge of the 
chriftian difperifation ? No foorier did it pre- 
vail, than we fee Conftantine, the firft of the 
Chriftian emperors, ifluing a fevere law (cum 
vir in fceminam niibit) againft thofe horrid 
and infamous practices. The myfterious rites 
of paganifm being proscribed, public de 
cency began to be refpe&ed. f irft proof of 
the advantages which have accrued to fociety 
by the eftabliftiment of chriftianity. 

As Conftantine, fo juftly ftiled tht great&gt; 
notwithstanding the cavils of modern philo- 
fophy, had by his authority in a great mea- 
fure fuppreffed the fiagrartt diforders and 
abufes to which paganifm gave birth, and as 
he openly profeffed himfelf the proteftor of 
the chriftians, it will not be furprifing that he 
fhould be feverely cenfured by M. de Vol 
taire; whofe uniform plan feems to have been 
not only to depreciate the chriftian religion 
itfelf, but likewife all thofe who were zealous 
in fupporting it. It may not therefore be 
unacceptable to the reader if a (hort fketch 
be given of that Emperor s life and aclions in 
the firft place, and fecondly a detail of thofe 
defecls in his character and conduct, which 
the French philofopher has imputed to him. 

D Flavius 
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Flavius Valerius Conftantine was the fon 
of Conftantius Chlorus and Helena. He was 
born in the year 274, and attended his father 
on his death-bed at York. As foon as that 
event took place, he was faluted Emperor by 
the Roman troops who were with him, anno 

j* 

306. Maximian Galerus, one of his father s 
affociates in the empire, would agree only to 
his taking the title of Cefar^ to which he ac- 
quiefced. This however did not prevent him 
from being the foyereign of all the Gauls, 
Great Britain and Spain. , He took the title 
of Auguftus in the year 308 by the confent 
and approbation of the two other Emperors, 
his colleagues, after having gained feveral 
victories over the Franks and the Germans 

T 

It is reported of him that he had taken an 
early predileQion for the chriftian religion, 
and that he was finally encouraged to adopt 
it by the miraculous appearance of a crofs in 
the clouds with the following infcription, In 
thisjignyou Jliall conquer. Be that as it may, 
he defeated Maxentiu.s, againft whom he was 
then marching. By this victory, Conftantine 
became mailer of all Italy and Africa. He 
immediately caufed a flandard to be made 
with the reprefentation of a crofs, under which 
vere affixed the abovefaid words. This ftan- 

dard 
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dard he ordered to be carried at the head of 

his array. He afterwards defeated Licinius, 

/ 

and caufed him to be put to death. By the 
death alfo of Licinian, he became fole matter 
of the empire. He forbid any further perfe- 
cution of the chriftians, and fubmitted to be 
ranged himfelf among the catechumens to be 
inftrufted in the tenets of the gofpel. He 
conftrucled both in Rome and in other parts 
of the empire feveral magnificent churches 
and other public edifices, which he endowed 
in a manner worthy of himfelf. Having built 
the city of Byfantium, he ordered it to be 
called Conftantinople. His zeal for the pre- 
fervation of the chriftian faith in all its purity 
was as great, as were his attentions to govern 
the empire with equity and juftice. He made 
the greateft efforts to extinguifh the herefy of 
the Donatifts at the council of Aries. Soon 
after he publifhed an ordinance for the nril 
obfervance of the Sunday, commanding every 
perfon to abftain from fervile work on that 
day. He affifted at the firft general council 
at Nicea, wherein Anus was condemned. 
The expences of the prelates who attended 
at the council, were defrayed by him, and 
he tiffed the wounds of thofe who had fuffered 
for their faith daring the perfecutions of Li- 

D 2 cinius. 
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einius, Conftantine however has been cen~ 
fared for his partiality to his fitter Conftantia 
who was a favorer of the Arians, alfo for hav- 
jng confided to minifters who betrayed the in* 
tereftsof his people, and for not punifhing 
them when convifted of peculation. He is 
Jikewife cenfured for putting his fon Crifpus 
to death. It may be fuppofed that the pagan 
hiftorians would not overlook entirely the 
defefts and blemifhes in the character of a 
man, who had fhown fuch a viftble partiality 
for the chriftian religion, and confequently a 
diflike for that of the empire. Yet in other 
refpe&s, they fpeak highly of his great qualu 
ties, particularly of his courage and knowledge 
in the military art. He died at Achyron near 
Nicomedia on the 22d of March, 337, at 
63 years of age. Such are the outlines 
\vhich contemporary hiftorians give of him&gt; 
Let us now attend to his charafler, as it is 
tranfmitted to us by the pen of M- de Vol 
taire. 

" Conftantius Chlorus," fays he, (Mdongcs&gt; 
chap. Ixi.) " was in a remote part of England, 
" where for fome months he had aiTumed the 
" title of Emperor. Conftantine was at that 
" time at Nicomedia with the Emperor Ga- 
" lerus. Ke requefted permiffion to go to 

fee 
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&lt;c his father. Galerus made not the lead dif- 
" ficuky. Finding his father at the point of 
" death, he got hicnfelf acknowledged Empe 
f&lt; ror by the troops, who were then in Eng- 
" land. The ele&ion of a Roman Emperor 
" made at York by five or fix tboufand fol- 
" diers could not poflibly be thought lawful 
" at Rome. The fan&ion of the Senates fofM- 
" lufquc Romanus was at leaft wanting. The 
f&lt; Senate however, the people, and the Preto- 
11 rian guards chofe Maxentius, the brother of 
" that Faufta, whom Conftantine had mar* 
* ried. Our hiftorians, who always fide with 
" the fortunate, call Maxentius a tyrant, and 
" an ufurper. Being a pagan, of courfe &gt; they 
reprefent him in the blacked colours. &gt;v 
So far M. de Voltaire. 

Conftantius Chlorus t fays he, was in a remote 
part of England^ where for feme months he had 
affirmed the title of Emperor. It feems as if 
M. de Voltaire by this period wifhed to infi- 
nuate that this Emperor had aflTuined the title, 
nobody knows how, in a remote part of Eng 
land. When he attempts to diminifh the 
number of martyrs, he pretends that there 
were none for a confiderable time either in 
Spain, the Gauls, in England, or in a part of 

i 

Germany, all of which were under the domi 
nion 
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nion of Conftantius Chlorus, the avowed pro- 
teftor of the chriftians. Here he makes him 
a very potent and puifTant prince. But when 
he renrefents him as the father of Conftantine 
the great, he fpeaks of him in a contemptuous 
manner, as if* he was banifhed in a remote 
and fequeftered part of England. Notwith- 
flahdmg this bold aflertion, the Roman bifto- 
rians afiure us that he was created Cefar a- 
bo.ve thirteen years before his death, and Em 
peror and Auguftiis above a year and a half 
before that period. " Conftantine fays the 
French poet, &lt;c requeftedpermiflion to go and 
&lt; fee his father. Galerus made not the lead 
&lt;c difficulty." It appears however by the 
teflimony of Aurelius Viclor,* that he wifhed 
to detain him, which obliged Conftantine to 
efcape privately. The author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire adopts M. de 
Voltaire s opinion, and fays (page 404, note 
10) that " Zorimus t tells a very foolifli ftory 

* Sextus Aurelius Viclor. lie ferred under the Empe 
ror Julian, and from a very low condition, raifed him- 
felf by his merits to the firft employments in the ftate. 

t A Greek liiftorian. He was a pagan, and lived about 
the year 410. Only five or fix books of his hiilory of 
the Emperors are extant. He never lofes any opportu 
nity of declaiming againft the chriftians, and was in par 
ticular the profcfled enemy of Conftantine. 

Of 
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" of Conftantine caufing all the poft-horfes 
c&lt; which he had ufed to be hamfirung. Such 
a bloody execution, without preventing a 
purfuit, would undoubtedly have occafioned 
fafpicions that might have flopped his jour- 
" ney*." Foolifh as the ftory may appear to 
him, he might have remarked that Aurelius 
Vi&or mentions the facl alfo. (vol. i. p. 633, 
Conftantine procured himfelf to be acknow 
ledged Emperor by the troops who were in 
&lt;f England. The election of a Roman Empe- 
* c ror made at York by five or fix thoufand 
" foldiers could not poffibly be thought law 
ful at Rome." The Roman hiRoriaris fay 
that he was faluted Emperor by the troops 
on the very day of his father s death. Ne- 
verthelefs he would not accept the title till 
he had got the confent of Galerus, of whom 
he demanded it. Galerus refufed his requelr, 
and would only permit him to take the title 
of Cefar, to which Conftantine acquiefced. 
Such an initance of moderation and greatnefs 
of foul, which made him prefer an inferior 
title, rather than caufe a civil war, was till 
then unprecedented. This laudable example 
however had no effeft fifty years afterwards 
over the conduct of Julian the apoftate, the 

* All the references to this work may be found in ihe 
firft quarto edition. 

great 
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great hero of M. de Voltaire. His conduft 

was quite the reverfe. "The election of a 

Roman Emperor made at York could not 

"be thought lawful at Rome. The fanBion of 

c the Senatus populusque Romanus was at leaft 
" wanting." # Eutropius however allures us 
that in thofe days they put little or no ftrefs 
upon the confent of the Senate and the Ro 
man people for taking the government of the 
empire. Arms alone decided the conteft. 
The choice alfo of the Senate, the Roman 
people and the Pretorian guards in favor of 
Mexentius is unfounded, though fervilely co 
pied by the author of the Decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. " Mexentius" fays he, 
(vol. i. p. 409.) " invefted with the imperial 
"ornaments was acknowledged by the ap- 
" plauding Senate and people as the prote&or 
" of Roman freedom." The hiftorians of 
thofe days, who recount this event, declare 
in exprefs terms that he was chofen by the 
Pretorian guards alone, who had collected a 
mob for that purpofe, without giving the leall 
hint of the interference of the Senate. (See 
Eutropius, vol. i. p. 660.) 

" The money and the arms of the chri- 
"ftians" fays M. de Voltaire, " contributed 

* He was an officer in Julian s army. We have an ab- 
ftraft of the Roman hiftory in ten books written by him. 
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"to place Conftantine on the throne. It was 
Cf this which rendered him odious to the fe- 
&lt;c nate, to the people of Rome and to the Pre- 
torians who had all efpoufed the caufe of 
Maxentius his competitor." That the fe- 
nate did not efpoufe his caufe has been evi 
dently mown. It was, as has been faid, ef- 
fecled only by the dregs of the people, and an 
infurreftion of the Pretorian guards. No 
author whatever makes the lead mention 
that the chriftians contributed either by arms 
or money to fet Conftantine upon the impe- 
lial throne. They tell us however that the 
people affembled. in the Circus gave him the 
title of invincible, in the very prefence of Max 
entius. We are alfo informed that Conftan 
tine gained immortal honor for the fourvilo- 
ries he obtained at Turin, Brefcia, Verona, 
and under the walls of Rome, and that he was 
beloved for his clemency towards the van- 
quifhed. We read alfo * that he releafed 

feveral 

* Eumenes, in his panegyric on Conftantine the great. 
He was contemporary with that Emperor. The author 
of the Decline and Fall, &c. afierts, p. 417. note 35. that 
st Eumenes has undoubtedly reprefented the whole affair 
" in the moft favorable light for his fovereign. Yet 
" from his partial naraative we may conclude that the 
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feveral fenators who had been imprifoned, 
and recalled others who had been driven into 
banifhment, but no where do we find that his 
conduct rendered him odious to the fenate, 
the people of Rome, and the Pretorian guards; 
or that the money and the arms of the chrif- 
tians contributed to place the diadem on his 
head. All thefe are anecdotes forged in the 
brain of the French poet. In the next place 
M. de Voltaire cenfures the deportment of 
Conftantine at the council of Nicea, and in 
particular the fplendid appearance he made 
at that afTembly. " We find him" fays he, 
convoking and opening the council, march 
ing through the midft of the fathers with 
the diadem on his head, and his robes all 
covered with precious ftones; taking to him- 

felf the moft exalted ftate; banifhing fome- 
" times Arius, at others Athanafius. He fet 

" repeated clemency of Conftantine, and the reiterated 
" treafons of Maximian, as they are defcribcd by Laclan- 
" tius, and copied by the moderns, are deftitute of any 
" hiflorical foundation." Aurelius Victor and Eutro- 
pius, both pagan hiftorians as has been obferved,/0/fr/TWy 
fpeak however of the reiterated treafons of Maximian 
towards Conftantine, and in confequence that he juftly 
deferved his death, (pages as above.) What authentic 
information can the reader acquire from modern philo- 
fophy ? 

himfelf 
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" himfelf at the head of the chriftians, with- 
" out being a chriftian himfelf ; for in theft 
early days, fuch -were not deemed chriftians who 
had not been baptized." To pafs over the 
abfurdity of this laft paflage, it may be alked 
why he fhould cenfare Conftantine for ap 
pearing in all the pomp and grandeur of Ma- 
jefty at fuch an auguft affembly, as that coun 
cil certainly was ? Could there be one more 
fo, wherein above 300 prelates were aflem- 
bled, many of whom bore the marks of their 
fufferings for their faith ? Is it not ufual for 
princes to go in great pomp and ftate to great 
afTemblies? But "he was all covered with 
&lt;f precious ftones." So was Dioclefian, to 
whom M. de Voltaire imputes it not as a 
crime. Moreover he would have himfelf 
adored as a God, (as Eutropius informs us, 
p., 660.) of which that French writer takes no 
notice. He adds that " he opened the coun- 
" cil, and put himfelf at the head of it with. 
&lt;c out being a chriftian himfelf." Eufebius 
of Cefarea,and Theodoret, both better judges 
of the tranfaclions of thofe days than M. de 
Voltaire, allure us that Conftantine appeared 
at the aflembly with the utmoft refpe6i for the 
fathers; that he exprefled in the warmeft 
terms the joy he felt at feeing the heads of fo 

E 3 many 
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many churches aflembled together, and re* 
joiced that he was able to afford them his pro-, 
teclion and fupport. The banifhment of A- 
rius was in confequence of the anathema pro 
nounced againft him by the council. Atha- 
nafius was exiled through the intrigues of 
Eufebius of Nicomedia, who was a hidden 
Arian. Conftantine had no other concern 
with either, but to fupport the decrees of the 
council by his authority. To fum up in a 
few words the whole catalogue of crimes inru 
puted to this Emperor, M. ds Voltaire ex- 
preffes himfelf as follows. &lt;f Would you 
know the character of Conftantine ? Inquire 
of Julian and of Zozimus. They will tell 
you that at firft he afted like a good prince, 
"afterwards like a public robber; that dur 
ing the latter part of his reign he was pro 
digal, effeminate, and debauched. At all 
times they defcribe him to have been of a 
cruel and fanguinary difpofition. Search 
" for his character in Eufebius, in Gregory 
" of Nazianzen, or in Laftamius. They will 
" tell you that he was a man without fault or 
" blemifh. Between thefe two extremes how 
" are we *o decide ? By fa&s. He obliged 
? his father-in-law to hang himfelf. He cau- 
" fed his brother-in-law to be ftrangled; his 

" nephew 
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" nephew about twelve or thirteen years of 
" age to be murdered : his own ion to be be- 
&lt;c headed, and his wife to be fuffocated in a 
" bath." Such is the horrible portrait which 
M. de Voltaire draws of Conftantine. Let 
us examine if the piclure be not overcharged, 
and the dark fide of the profile prefented to 
us. " He obliged his father-in-law to hang 
" himfelf." His father-in-law was Maximian 
Hercules, whofe daughter Faufta Conftantine 
had married for his fecond wife. The cha 
racter which the Pagan hiftorians give of 
Maximian is of the mod deteltable nature. 
They inform us that having abdicated the 
empire with Dioclefian, he folicited him to 
refume it by force. He endeavoured in con- 
fequence to make the army revolt againft his 
fpn Maxentius, whom he himfelf had created 
Augujlus, and ftrove to tear the crown from 
his head in a public affembly. Not being 
able to fucceed, and fearing for his life, he 
took refuge with Conftantine, who was then 
in Gaul, feigning to have been banifhed by 
his Ton, as Eutropius informs us. (lib. 10.) 
Here he attempted feveral times the life of 
Conftantine, and even endeavoured to make 
bis own daughter Faufta the accomplice of 
his horrid defign. For which, though feveral 

former 
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former attempts of the like nature had been 
forgiven, fays Eutropius (as above) hi- was 
defervedly put to death. The juft pumfhrnent 
of this inhuman and un-natural wretch is the 
firft crime, with which M. de Voltaire charges 
Conftamine. % " He caufed his brotner-in- 
" law to be beheaded, and his nephew to be 
" murdered. " The former was Licinius, the 
latter Licinian. Aurelius Victor, p. 633, 
gives a worfe and more deteftable character, 
if poffible, of Licinius, than Eutropius had 
done in regard of Maximian and Maxentius. 
Neverthelefs they feemto blame Conftantine s 
ambition as a motive which tempted him to 
put them out of the way ; yet neither the fafe- 
ty of Conftantine s life, or the peace of the 
empire were compatible with their exigence, 
we evidently learn from their own conceffions. 
(t Conftantine," fays M. de Voltaire, " or- 
ct dered his own fon to be beheaded, and his 
&lt;c own wife to be fuffocated in a bath. 3 This 
fon, Crifpus by name, was by his former wife 
Minervina. Faufla, the daughter of Maxi 
mian Galerus, as has been faid, his mother- 
in-law, was either fuppofed to be in love 
with Crifpus, or fought to remove him out of 
the way in favor of her own children. Be 
that as it may, me accufed him of attempting 

her 
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her virtue; Conftantine too hafty of belief, 

ordered him to immediate execution. Being 

afterwards informed of his wife s vile artifice, 

he commanded that fhe fhould be fuffocated 

in a bath. Thefe are certainly very great 

blemifhes in the character of Conftantine, 

yet we cannot but lament the domellic mis 

fortunes in his family which gave rife to them. 

Neither ancient or modern hiftorians defcribe 

him as aperfeft man, without fault or bicmijh^ 

as M, de Voltaire is pleafed to infinuate, 

He certainly had more virtues and fewer 

faults than moft of his predeceffors, and upon 

the whole merited the title of great, which 

hiftory has uniformly conferred upon him. 

To be convinced of it, we need only attend to 

the character which the pagans thernfelves 

have given of him. Eutropius, after enume 

rating his virtues, and yet not fupprefiing his 

faults, fays that he deferved to be placed among 

the gods. (lib. 10. p. 661.) Aurelius Vi&or 

informs us that the many beneficial ats which 

he caufed to be done in favor of the people 

made him be looked upon as a Gcd y and fuch 

was the love and reverence they had for him, 

they greatly lamented that his body fhould be 

tranfported to Conftantinople, (p. 624.) As 

to the apparition of the crofs, it is a fad which 

muft 
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depend upon the ftrength of the evidence. 
To judge therefore with fome degree of pro 
bability we need only adduce the one, and 
oppofe to it what M. de Voltaire afferts upon 
the fubjel. It is not fufficient to fay that it 
is incredible, becaufe it is out of the common 
courfe of nature. That God can do all things, 
none but atheifts will deny. That he wrought 
miracles to eftablifh the chriftian religion is a 
facl, otherwife there would not be a fingle 
chriftian in the world. The gofpel declares 
that they were the miracles of Jefus Chrift 
which drew difciples after him. He gave the 
fame power to his apoftles and their fuccef- 
fors who fhall believe through their preach 
ing, and this without any limitation either of 
time or perfons. (Mark xvi. 17, 18.) Shall 
we prefume to fay, that the hand of God 
was fhortened at that very period which he 
feems to havechofen for the completion of his 
defigns? This refleclion premifed, we will 
attend to the arguments of which Monfieur de 
Voltaire makes ufe of to invalidate the rela 
tion given of it. He fays in his general Hif- 
tory, chap. 5. that " learned antiquaries have 
" fufficiently refuted thefe errors, which are 
&lt;c fo repugnant to philofophy and found cri- 
" ticifm. All thefe imitations of the palla- 

" dium 
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" dium of Troy tend only to give a fabulous 
" appearance to truth. * To this period the 
authority of three or four contemporary wit- 
nefles may be oppofed ; the teftimony like- 
wife of Conftantine himfelf, who ratified it 
upon oath. It is faid, that there are medals 
of Conftantius, the fon of Conftantine, ftill 
extant, on which is reprefented a crofs and 
the words Inthisfignyou /Jiall conquer. Cl Some" 
fays he, " fuppofe that this fign in the heavens 
" appeared to him at Befancon, others at Co 
logne; many believe it to have been at 
M Treves, others again at Troyes. It is ra 
ther furprifing that heaven fhould have ex 
plained itfelf in Greek on this occafion. 
It would have been more adapted to the 
" weak lights of human raturehad it appeared 
in Italy, and on the day of battle; but then 
it would have been neceffary that the in- 
fcription fhould have been in Latin. Loi- 
fel, a learned antiquarian, has refuted this 
ancient tale, but he has been treated as a 
&lt;f mifcreant for his pains." But where did 
Mr. Voltaire learn that the infcription was 
in Greek? On the medals of Conftantius it 
ib in Lai in, although the feat of the empire 
was then at Conftantinoplc. Eufebius being 
a Greek, it was natural, when he re- 
F lated 
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lated the event, that he fhould write it in his 
own language. It would have been furpri- 
fmg had he done otherwife. The variety of 
opinions concerning the fpot where this phe 
nomenon appeared, in no manner detrafts from 
the certainty of it, Eufebius fays that it was 
feen in Gaul. Subfequent writers have made 
various conjectures about the particular fpot. 
&lt;c It would have been more natural if it had 
"appeared in Italy, &c." Why fo? Could 
not Almighty God give to Conftantine in any 
part of the globe aflurances of his protection, 
previous to the very moment. " A learned 
" antiquarian has refuted this ancient tale, 
" for which he has been treated as a mifl 
creant." If Loifel was ignorant of the proofs 
which are adduced in fupport of it, he cer 
tainly does not deferve to be ranked amongft 
the learned. If he was not, and fupprefTed 
them, the epithet was not mifapplied. For 
further information the reader may confult 
Baluze who, in his notes on Laclantius, has 
thoroughly canvafled the fubjeft, and given 
fuch proofs in favor of his opinion as appear 
incontrovertible. Many of our learned coun 
trymen alfo have done as much. Surely 
thefe authorities, though they may not carry 
convi6tion to every mind, muft have a greater 

degree 
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degree of probability, than the vague, unfup- 
.ported aflertions of the French poet, whofe 
uniform defigns feems to have been to impofe 
on the credulity of his readers. 

ARTICLE II. 

The inhumanity of the Ancients towards their 

Slaves. 

Almoft all the ancient governments aban 
doned, without referve, the (laves of both 
fexes to the luft and brutality of their matters. 
It is impoflible to defcribe to what excefies 
this permiflion gave birth, even amongft na 
tions that are propofed to us as models of wife 
governments. Yet (laves are men. The mis- 
lortune of j,heir birth does not authorife us to 
treat them with inhumanity, cruelty and in- 
juftice. The Pagans however were utter 
(trangers to this maxim. It is incredible to 
what excefsof barbarity they abufed the power 
which the laws gave over them. A matter 
had the power of life and death over his (laves, 
and too often they exercifed it, as for exam 
ple a Vadius Pollio who ordered one of his 
(laves to be thrown into a fifh-pond to feed 
his fi(h. And for whatreafon? Becaufe he 
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bad broken a wine glafs*. Nay, he ufually 
fed his fifh with his (laves. " Murenas fan- 
" guine humano faginabatt." Examples of 
this kind were very frequent, the life of a Have 
being deemed of no importance, unlefs by the 
hand of avarice. They looked upon them as 
beads of burden ; pccudum numero, that is the 
expreflion of the law. For the mod trivial 
faults they were treated with the greateft 
cruelty. At Sparta, let flaves be ufed ever 
fo barbaroufly they could not reclaim the 
protection of the laws. They were obliged 
every year to receive a certain number of 
ftripes, although they had not deferved pu- 
nifhment, merely that they might not forget 
the duty of obedience. If any of them feem- 
ed to be above his condition by the elegance 
of his figure, he was condemned to die, and 
his mailer fined for retaining fuch as might 
by their outward appearance offend the eyes 
of the citizens. The Spartans, by their laws 
were authoriled to fall upon the Helotes t their 
(laves, whilft they were employed in the works 
of hufbandry ; and without mercy they would 
frequently deftroy the ableft men amongft 

* Seneca de ira, lib. iii. p. 64. 
f Ibid, de dementia, lib. i. p. 201. 
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them, for no other reafon, than for exercife, 
and to prevent them from becoming too po 
pulous. At Rome they were often loaded with 
chains, and otherwise mal-treated, as it hap 
pened to Epictetus the * philofopher, who 
WES the flave of Epaphroditus, an officer be 
longing to the Emperor Nero. The Roman 
laws ordained that if a flave fhould kill his 
matter, all the other (laves, however nume 
rous, mould be equally put to death. Taci 
tus relates that Pedanius Secundus, the Go 
vernor of Rome in the reign of ihe Emperor 
Nero, being (lain by one of his flaves, all the 
relt, though four hundred in number, were 
put to death, it was long debated if the ri 
gour of the law ibould not be mitigated in 
this ca e, but finally decreed that the ancient 
ilatute ihould be enforced. They were exe 
cuted accordinglyt. 

It would be endlefs to give a minute de 
tail of the inhumanity of the Pagans refpect- 
ing their flaves. A benevolent lyltem, like 

* The Mofaic law, more wife, did not give to matters 
that tyrannical power. It ordained that it the mailer in 
ftriking a Have, put out an eye or broke a tooth, he Ihould 
emancipate him. (Exodus, ch. 21 26 27.) And if he 
killed him, he was liable to be capitally punifhed for it. 

t Annal. lib. xix. p. 184, 185. 

chriftianity, 
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chriftianity, was much wanting to remedy this 
flagrant evil, whereby thole unhappy beings 
might be le-inttaied in the natural rights of 
mankind It had icaicely begun to dawn upon 
the world, when Conitantine declared all thofe 
guilty of murder who ihould by ill ufage caufe 
the death of their (laves. Theodofius, fir- 
named the great, mitigated (till more the de 
plorable ftate of flavery. Finally chriitianity, 
gaming ground, entirely fupprelfed the inhu 
man cuilom of procuring and retaining (laves*. 
A fecond proof of the advantages and blef- 
fmgs which have accrued to the world by the 
eftablimment of chriftianity. 

ARTICLE III. 

The barbarous and un-natural combats of their 

Gladiators. 

Here we exhibit another fcene of inhu 
manity, which equally gives us an infight 

* The revival of ilavery within thefe two laft centurks, 
and the horrid fliape in which it appears in America, 
mult be attributed to that want of faith, and to that dege 
neracy of morals which we are taught by the very Foun 
der of Chriftianity to expeft in latter times. Even mi 
tigated as the ftate of fla very is, it fhocks the ideas of 
many well meaning people, as the efforts, which are at 
prefent made in Parliament to get it abolilhed, teflify. 

into 
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into the barbarous cuftoms and manners of 
the ancients. The firft rife of the Gladiators 
is referred to the ancient cuftom of killing 
perfons at the funerals of great men. The- 
heathens fuppofed that the ghofts of the de- 
c.eafed were appeafed by the effufion of hu 
man blood. Achilles facrificed HeQor to 
Patrocles; ./Eneas flew Turnus to appeafe the 
manes of Pallas. At firft the Pagans ufed to 
buy captives, or rebel (laves, and offer them 

4 

at the obfequies of their friends. Afterwards 
they contrived to veil over this impious bar 
barity with the fpecious (how of pleafure, and 
voluntary combat. Training therefore fuch 
wretches, as they had procured, in the ma 
nagement of the offenfive weapons then in 
ufe, upon a certain day appointed for the fa- 
crifices to the departed objects, they obliged 
them to maintain a mortal encounter at their 
tombs. The firft fliow of Gladiators exhu 
bited in Rome was that of Marcus and Deci- 
mus Brutus upon the death of their father*. 
Within a little time, when they found the 
people fo much delighted with thefe bloody 
entertainments, they were refolved to give 
them the like diverfions as often as poffible, 

* Valerius Maximus, lib. 2. p. 168. 

and 
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and therefore it foon became a faftiio-n. Not 
only the heirs of great and wealthy citizens 
in honor of their deceafed relations, but all 
the principal magiftrates entertained the peo 
ple with thefe fhows. Nay the very priefts 
fometimes exhibited thefe impious fcenes, 
for we meet with the ludi pontificate in Sueto 
nius*, and with the ludi facer dotaks in Plinyf. 
The Emperors arrwfed the people with thefe 
fhows on frequent occafions, as on their birth 
days, on thofe of a triumph after any fignal 
viftory; at the confecration of any public 
edifice, &c. And as the occafions for thefe 
Iblemnhies were fo prodigioufly increafed, fo 
in the fame manner was the duration of them, 
and the number of combatants. Julius Cefar, 
in his Edilfhip, brought three hundred and 
twenty pair of Gladiators upon the ftagej. 
And Trajan, tho naturally fo avcrfe to cruelty 
exhibited no lefs than one thoufand couple. 
Nero prefented at one fhow four hundred fe- 
nators, and fix hundred Roman knights, who 
did not blufh to engage in fuch a vile and 
brutal conteit. Frequently fuch numbers of 
Gladiators aflembled to cut each other s 

* Vol. 2. p. 19. in Auguftttm. 

f Epift. 34. p. 183. 
t Plutarch in Cefar. 

throats 
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throats that the Senate was obliged to inter- 
pofe, and by its authority endeavour to pre 
vent the effufion of fo much human blood. 
The Emperors however paid very little defe 
rence to the decrees of the Senate. For the 
very women engaged in thefe public encoun 
ters, particularly under the Emperors Nero 
and Domitian, a fcene equally indecent as 
cruel. Juvenal has expofed this impious folly 

with great fpirit in his fixth fatire- 
* They turn viragoes too, the wreftler stoil 
" They try, and fmear their naked limbs with oil. 
" Againft thepoft their wicker fhields they crufh, 
" Flourifh the fword, and at the plaftronpufh. 
" Of every exercife the Man nifh crew 
" Fulfills the parts, and oftexcells us too. 
" Prepared not only in feigned battles io engage, 
" But rout the Gladiators on the ftage." 

In fine, thefe barbarous fhews were fo 
much in fafhion, and fo much to the tafte of 
the people, that they were introduced at all 
their public feafts, as an effential part of the 
entertainment- Inconfequence of which, the 
ground whereon they met frequently refem- 

bled a field of battle* Torrents of * blood 

fuc- 



tWe cannot fufficiently admire the wifdom of the 
Jewifh Legiflator in guarding again/I an evil of fuch 
magnitude ; for nothing can be more alarming than when 

G the 
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fucceeded torrents of wine- When the appe 
tite was fatiated with feafting, the mind was 
glutted with the fight of thefe horrid and mu 
tual mafiacres. The abolition of thefe in 
human pra&ices, more, adapted to the brute 
creation, than to men endowed with reafon 
and reflexion, was effe&ed alfo by Conftan- 
tine the great about the year of the city 1067, 
nearly fix hundred years after their firft infti- 
tution. Yet under the Emperors Conftan- 
tius, Theodofius and Valentine the fame 
cruel diverlions began to revive, till a final 
flop was put to them by the Emperor Hoho- 
rius in the 4th century. A third proof of the 
advantages and bleffings for which the world 
ftands indebted to chriftianity. 



the people become familiarifed with blood. Whut a. 
dreadful example we have of it before our eyes in 
France! One of the firft prohibitions in the decalogue is 
againft murder. Thou Jbalt not kill. The Jews were 
pofitively forbid to touch blood. One motive for it was 
undoubtedly to make them refpeft the lives of their 
fellow-creatures. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

The flagrant extortion of Ufurers among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

He who only exafted 12 per cent for the 
yearly intereft of a fum lent was efteemed a 
very honeft man in the eyes of the Romans. 
Yet nothing was more common, and even au- 
thorifed, than cent, per cent, (centejima) 
payable every month. " At firft" fays Taci 
tus, " it was ordained by the laws of the 
&lt;f twelve tables that no man mould take 
"higher intereft than twelve in the hundred, 
" when before it was exacted at the pleafure 
"of the rich*." But when it related to the 
neceffary articles of life, the cafe of the unfor 
tunate debtor wasftill more deplorable, as it 
obliged him at the end of the year to return 
half the quantity more than he had received, 
which among the Romans was called Sefqui- 
altra. For example. The man who borrowed 
abufhel of corn, was obliged to return one 
and a half. Ufury however was much more 
opprefiive among the Greeks, becaufe they 

Tranflated by Gordon, V 1. 2. B. 2. p. 358, &c. 

had 
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had no fixed rate for the intereft of money. 
The will and pleafure of the lender deter 
mined it. And thus it was ordained by the 
wife S^lon, the Athenian legiflator. 

The twelve per cent, as Livy relates, be 
gan with the Roman republic, and though 
many laws were made to reduce it, it thus con 
tinued to the deflruftion of the empire. For 
as Tacitus informs us that among the fen a-, 
(ors, of this fault not a foul was guiltlefs* ; 
fo the ufurers, who were very numerous, and 
no ways apprehenfive of the laws, were not 
content with fo trifling a profit. Wherefore 
they contrived matters in fuch a manner as to 
double their capitals in two or three years 
time, and often in lefs. That we may judge 
of the evils which thefe exceflive ufuries oc- 
cafioned, we need only appeal to the above- 
mentioned Tacitus. c&lt; Ufury," fays he, "was 
&lt;f in truth an inveterate evil in Rome, and 
&lt;r the eternal caufe of civil difcord and fedi- 
"tionst." 

To give a finifhing defcription of the fla 
grant extortion of the ufurers, we may ob- 
lerve that among the Greeks and Romans the 

* Vol. 2. B. 2. p, 358, &c. 
f Annal. vol. 2. p. 149, 
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creditors were impowered by the laws to fell 
their debtors for flaves, and even to put them 
to death in failure of payment at the ftated 
time. "If the debtor" (fays the 6th art. of 
the laws of the twelve tables) "be infolvent 
" to feveral creditors, let his body be cut in 
pieces on the third market day. It may 
be * cut into more or fewer pieqes with im 
punity. Or, if his creditors confent to it, 
" let him be fold to foreigners beyond the 
" Tiber t. The laws permitted alfo the ufe 
of chains, not exceeding J fifteen pound* 
weight. It was a curious law indeed which 
was to prohibit creditors to crufh their deb 
tors under the weight of chains ! 

* Some modern critics have maintained that this law- 
only permitted the creditors to divide tmongft them the 
property, not the limbs of the debtor. For the honor of 
human nature we wifh it was fo. But the words of the 
Jaw are precife,, and it was thus underftood by the Ro 
man writers themfelves. 

i Hooke s Rom. Hift. vol. 2. p. 319. 

J This was one of the laws enadedby the Decemvirs, 
partly with a view to mitigate the ancient laws againft 
debtors. Hence we may judge how fevere they rnw 
ha\e been under the fanftion of thofe laws. Creditors 
treated their debtors with fuch barbarity that it excited 
.a. general infurreclion of the plebeians againft the great 
and opulent. (See Livy, Decade i.) 

Creditors 
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Creditors were alfo authorized to feize 
the corpfe of a debtor, and prevent its * bu 
rial, which, according to the idea of the Pa- 
gans, was the greatefl infamy, and the moft 
fignal misfortune that could befal them. 

" Thofe whojieglefted on the ftrand remain, 
" Are all a wretched, poor, unburied train. "f 

Livy, who in feveral parts of his hifto- 
ry makes mention of the difturbances which 
this grievous evil occafioned in the ftate, re 
lates feveral precautions that were taken 
from time to time to remedy it, by drawing 
money from the public funds to pay the debts 
of thofe who were diftrefled by the ufurers. 
He neverthelefs fpeaks not of any punifhment 
denounced againil them, or of any penalty 
they were fubjefted to for this infamous 
traffic. 

Among Chriftians the civil law condemns 
ufurers to fines and diverfe other penalties. 
The ecclefiaftical law deprives them, among 
other puniihmertB, of chriflian burial |. The 
Pagans carried on the trade of ufury as pub 
licly as if it had been the moft legal and in- 

* The fame law exifts amongft us ; but we do not affix 
the fame confequences to it after death. 
f Wharton s Virgil. 
J See Burn s Ecclef. Law, Art. Ufury. 

nocent 
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nocent of profeffions. Among Chriftians the 
ufurer difguifes himfelf, and hides his head, 
that he may efcape the merited cenfure of 
mankind, and the rigour of the laws. 

This is a fourth proof of the bleffings and 
advantages which fociety has derived from 
the eflablimment of Chriilianity. 

ARTICLE V; 

The continual ful-ver (ion of their Jlates, and affaf- 
fmation of their princes. 

If we dive into the annals of the world, 
and attentively confider the various fiiocks 
and revolutions which the different dates of 
the univerfe have fuftained, we mail plainly 
perceive that it is fince the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity only that fuch dreadful, and ca 
lamitous fcenes are become lefs frequent. 
Let us, for example, take a fhort view of the 
Roman empire. From the day that Rome 
was founded by Romulus, to the period 
wherein it became Chritlian under the empe 
ror Conuantine, that is nearly for the fpace 
of one thoufarsd years, what a feries of trou 
bles, what feditions, what mafiacres and mur 
ders occur ! This famous city was at firft go 
verned 
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verned by feven kings. Of thefe feveh kings, 
three were maflacred, and the fourth de 
throned, and profcribed. Upon the ruins of 
monarchy, a republic was eftablifhed. This 
form of government fcarcely exifted twenty 
years, when there arofe a mifunderftanding 
between the nobility and the people. The 
latter retired in a tumultuous manner from 
the capital, and ravaged the country. In 
confequence of which the former were obliged 
to fubmit to their terms, and to agree to the 
creation of two magiftrates, by name of Tri 
bunes; who, under the fpecious pretext of 
protecting the people from the oppreflions of 
the great, perpetually fomented and kept up 
aconftant divifion between both parties. 

Thisfpirit of fa&ion operated fo violently 
on the minds of the people, that during three 
whole centuries and upwards the ftate was 
convulfed by conftant broils and feditions. 
The evil ftill increafed, infomuch that at the 
time of the Gracchi, Rome refembled a field 
of battle, where the citizens cut and hacked 
each other to pieces without any regard to the 
ties of blood or friendfhip with as much vi 
rulence and animofity as againft. the moft in 
veterate enemy. 

About 
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About fifty years after this period, the 
fame fury and rancour was rekindled by the 
civil wa,rs of Marius and Sylla, in confe- 
quence of which Rome, Italy, Greece, and 
Spain overflowed with Roman blood. Nei 
ther birth, dignity, or alliance could efcape 
the reciprocal profcriptions of the contending 
parties. Scarcely was there a family to be 
feen which had not its particular mourning; 
and thofe very infignia of grief and woe 
added frefh fuel to minds heated with ran 
cour and revenge. To this fad period fuc- 
ceeded a long feries of civil wars. Fifteen 
months after the death of Sylla, Cataline con- 
fpired againft his country, and died with his 
fword in his hand. Cefar, a few years after 
wards, adopted the fame projecl; who, for 
the misfortune of his country, being a man 
of greater abilities, overthrew the republic,- 
made himfelf matter of the whole empire; 
and, after five years fpent in civil difcord, 
was afTaffinated in the very fenate-houfe by 
his bofom-friend Brutus. His death aave 

o 

rife to farther feuds and broils which revived 
all the horrors of civil war occafioned by 
Marius and Sylla. This was the famous tri 
umvirate of Oclavius, Anthony and Lepidus. 
The former having got the afcendant, Rome, 

H by 
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by his wife admmiftration, once more reco 
vered from its former calamities. This pe 
riod of tranquillity neverthelefs was of fhort 
duration, being foon after overwhelmed by 
the vices of the inhuman and profligate Tibe 
rius, Caligula and Nero. At the death of 
this lad monfter, the civil wars recommenced 
under Otho, Galba, and Vitellius. Vefpa- 
fian happily reftored tranquillity, and reigned 
alone. From. this period to that of Conftan- 
tine,that is for the fpace of two hundred and 
fixty years, we may remark the civil wars of 
Caflius under Marcus Aurelius, of Didius 
Julianus, of Niger, of Albinus under Septi 
mus Severus, and of Maximin who dethroned 
Alexander. The Gordians and the Philips 
died by the hands of their own foldiers. The 
Ipiritof (edition continued under the Empe 
rors Florianus, Probus, Carus and Numerian- 
It was blood alone that could decide the fate 
of the woild. We may look however upon 
thofe civil wars as the laft, which were waged 
between ConftantineandMaxentius,and after 
wards between the former and Licinius, at 
whkh period chriflianity began to get the 
afcendant. Thus it appears that of the feven 
kings of Rome, three were maflacred, and one 
dethroned. Of the twelve Cefars, there were 

only 



only three or four who died of natural death?. 
Of B forty Emperors, from the time of Domi- 
tian to Conftantine the Great, more than one 
half of them perifhed by the hands of their 
rebellious fubjecls. If from the Romans we 
pafs to the Greeks, we find the fame fpirit of 
fedition and mafTacre. The whole family and 
defcendants of Alexander the Great came to 
an untimely end. Moll of the kings of Syria 
died either by poifon, or the fword. Of 
eighteen princes, from Seleucus the firil to 
Demetrius the lad of the name, ten at leaft 
perifhed by rebellious hands. The Lagides 
in Egypt afford as fhocking inftances in that 
refpecl as the fucceflors of Seleucus in Syria. 
If from the Greeks we take a furvey of 
the Arabs, the fame bloody fcenes occur. 
Omar, Alii, Moavi, Othman, Hulfan, Ibra 
him were all affaffinated within the year. 
During this melancholy period what deeds of 
oppreflion, treachery, and maffacre were per 
petrated! Motkar alone boalted that he had 
put fifty thoufand Ommiades to death ; and 
Abdallah Mahomet the firft Calif of the 
Abafiides, called himfelf Saffah, that is the 
Dejlroyer, on account of the horrible mafla- 
cre which, by his order, was committed on 
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the princes of the Ommiades, and their ad 
herents throughout the whole empire. 

In fine, one age of paganifm prefents in 
finitely more examples of thefe enormous 
crimes than are to be found in all the chrif- 
tian monarchies put together during fifteen 
centuries. If the paffions and vices incident 
to human nature, which the chriftian religion 
condemns, but which fhe has not always the 
power to reftrain, have caufed fuch melan 
choly fcene. from time to time, what are they 
in companion to the perpetual feuds, broils, 
feditions, and maflacres which delolated the 
sera of paganifm ? It is therefore an incon- 
teftable fatl that, were it in this point of view 
only, the eftablimment of chriftianity has 
been an invaluable bleffing to the world. 
" Thanks to the gofpel, fays M. Bergier, 
we (hall never again * fee a Paulus Emi- 
lius.deftroy in one fingle province feventy 
towns, and put in chains one hundred and 
fifty thoufand citizens. We (hall neveragain 
&lt;c hear a furious Cato concluding his ha- 

He little fufpefted at the time he wrote that his 
countrymen \vouid turn their backs upon the gofpel to 
which they were indebted for the mildnefs of their 
manners. Having difcarded it, they are falling faft into 
the fame excefles as the ancient Pagans. 

" rangues 
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* rangues in the Senate with thefe words of a 
" madman : dcknda eft Carthago ; Carthage mujl 
" be dejlroyed. We fhall no more brag of the 
" exploits of a Scipio Africanus, whole rage 
" could not be fatisfied with any thing lefs 
&lt;c than the burning of that unhappy city. We 
" fhall never again ftand in fear of a brutal 
" Mummius facking, deltroying, and burning 
" the moil beautiful city in Greece, becaufc 
"its glory e clip fed Rome; or of punifhing 
" thoufands of innocent peo; le for the mad- 
&lt;c nefs of two or three feditious periuns. If 
c&lt; the lafi * war, in which all Europe was en- 
&lt;l gaged, had been carried on by fiich heroes 
" as thefe, Germany at this day had been no^ 
&lt;f thing but a frightful defertf ." 



He means the fevcn years war. 
t Deifm felf-reftited, vol. 2. p. 130. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

The f/iocking extravagance of Idolatry. 

The firft andmoftrefpe&able Deity among 
the heathens was Jupiter, who, according to 
their mythology, is reprefented as guilty of 
inceft and adultery, a parricide, a feducer and 
debaucher of female virtue. He dethroned 
his father Saturn. He married his filler Ju 
no ; had likewife feveral other wives, and a 
prodigious number of children by his gallan 
tries. He transformed himfelf into a fatyr 
to poffefs Antiope; into a bull to carry off 
Europa; into a fwan to debauch Leda; into 
a golden fliower to corrupt Danae, and into 
divers other fhapes to fatisfy his paffions." 
" Ancient paganifm," fays Rouffeau, " brought 
c&lt; forth mod abominable gods, who would have 
&lt;f been punifhed here below as villains; and 
&lt;f who held forth, as a picture of fupreme hap- 
pinefs, nothing but the commiffion of crimes, 
tc and the gratification of the paffions*." 
Jupiter had Bacchus by Semele ; Pallas by 
Thetis ; Diana and Apollo by Latona, and 
was the fuppofed father of Mercury, and many 
other fuch Gods. To the queen of heaven 
(Juno) they attributed all thofe evil qualities 
which characterize bad women. Mars was 

* Emile, t. iii.p. 98. / 

choleric 
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choleric and vindictive, ever delighting in 
blood and carnage. Venus was the object 
of impure love, the patronefs of proftitution. 
Apollo, according to their fables, was expel 
led heaven for murder and fedition ,- Diana 
was honored with human facrifices. The 
other Deities were of the fame complexion ; 
and be it obferved, that the Pagans never at 
tributed any virtuous action to the infamous 
objects of their vows and adorations. 

To this horrid picture we may add alfo a 
multitude of ridiculous Deities, fuch as the 
Gods of the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the 
Babylonians, &c. Though the manner in 
which the Pagan Deities were worfhipped 
perfectly coincided with their characters, yet 
it will be better to avoid entering into a de 
tail of their myfterious rites, and forbear to 
unveil the abominable ceremonies of their 
feafts in honor of the Bona Dea t of Bacchus, 
of Ceres, &c^ * Clemens of Alexandria, an 
ancient and learned Father of the Church, 
once a Pagan himfelf, confequently well in 
formed on the fubject, treats it at large with 
a view of expofing and confounding the folly 
and abomination of their worfhip. To relate 

He renounced the errors of paganifm in the year 
190. The works which he has left behind him, arc 
greatly commended for their erudition. 

what 
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what he fays on the fubject would only offend 
againfl decency, and give fcandal without 
neceffity. 

Such then were the Gods mankind adored, 
and fuch the modes of religious worfhip which 
engaged the attention of the whole world 
(the Jews excepted, who however often fell 
into the fame extravagances) before the aera 
of chriftianity. Thefe diforders, which it is 
impoffible to call in queftion, did not 
ceafe till the preaching of the gofpel. Had 
it not been for the rational dp&rines it incul 
cates, they would ftill exift. " It is the gof- 
&lt;f pel, fays M. Bergier, "that threw down all 
the Gods one after another; that diffipated 
the dread that people every where had of 
thofe imaginary beings; that fuppreffed 
the execrable cuflom of appealing them by 
human facrifices &gt; by the combats of Gladia 
tors, and by the blood of their own chil 
dren. It is the gofpel that hath every where 
" brought the oracles, forcery, and every 
" kind of divination into difrepute, to the 
great mortification and aftonifhment of phi- 
fophy, which took them under its protec- 
" tion." " It hath" as J. J, Rouffeau himfelf 
confeffes, " fuppreffed, or foftened flavery, 
* c harmonized nations, lightened the bonds of 

" fociety, 
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" fociety, and rendered governments lefs fan- 
"guinary. It hath retrenched the licentious 
" devotions, more dear to the idolaters than 
" the gods themfelves; feftivals only fit to 
"deftroy with impunity the obligations of 
&lt;{ marriage, and to degrade humanity*." 

Ifpaganifm however fupported itfelf for 
fome time after the preaching of the gofpel, 
it was by means only of the liberties which it 
allowed to its profefTors. Thofe, who can 
reflect, muftbe furprifed that the world could 
fo long be led aftray by the abfurdity, folly, 
and extravagance of fuch a fyftem. But how- 
much more muft we be aftonifhed that a reli 
gion of fuch benevolence, a religion which 
enforces every focial duty, aschriftianity evi 
dently does, fhould be fo virulently attacked 
by fo many modern writers. Some throw 
their envenomed fhafts againft it in the mod 
open and indecent manner. Others, more 
fubtle, make their attack in an underhand 
and difguifed method. Let it however be 
obferved that none have even the charms of 
novelty, for not one objection, which they 
ftart againft the chriftian religion, is of their 
own growth. They are the hackneyed argu- 

* Deifm felf- refuted, vol. r. p. 62, 63. 
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merits only of prior fceptics, which have been 
refuted over and over again. Our aftonifh- 
ment however will ceafe when we reflect that 
the chriftian religion is the declared enemy 
of every unruly paffion ; and that it is the 
corruption of the heart, and the pride of the 
mind which caufe men to rebel againft it, 
and make them overlook, and be infenfible to 
thofe fignal advantages which have undoubt 
edly accrued to focicty by the eftablimment 
of it. 

The fup er excellence of the Chriftian Code, with 
a Jliort Jketch of its divine Founder. 

Let us fuppofe a fyftem of philofophy, 
-which, by its admirable maxims, would both 
enlighten the underftanding, inftil into the 
human mind the pureft notions of equity and 
juftice, and conducl men into the paths of 
virtue and wifdom ; would not fuch a fyftem 
be the objecl: of their veneration and efteem, 
particularly if it tended to eradicate thofe 
deteftable vices, thofe barbarous and un-na- 
tural cuftoms, fuch as have been defcribed 
above, and caufe them to be fuperfeded by 
humanity, temperance, and the praftice of 
every moral virtue; if it rekindled in the 

hearts 
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hearts of men thofe innate principles which 
the law of nature has engraved therein, would 
not fuch afyftem,once more let it be repeated, 
be deiervedly the object of our veneration 
and refpett ? The chriftian religion teaches 
us this amiable philofophy; and it is by the 
eftabhihment of it alone that thefe bleffings 
and advantages have accrued to fociety. 

Were other proofs wanting to eilablifh the 
fad, we might abide by the opinion of J. J. 
Roufleau. " The gofpel, fays he, " has 
&lt;c brought about the moil happy revolution. 
" It has caft down idolatry with all its extra 
vagances, all the abominations and cruelties 
that originated in it. It has either fuppref- 
fed, or foftened flavery, and given to the 
" manners of nations a mildneis and huma- 
" nity which letters could never have commu- 
"nicated to them. It has rendered the diffe 
rent forms of government more moderate 
and lefs fanguinary, and by tha.t means lefs 
tottering and lefs expofed to revolutions r 
it has provided for the fecurity of matters, 
and the happinefs of fubjefts*. Undoubt 
edly our modern governments are indebted 
to chridianity for their more folid authority 

* Emile, t. iii. p. 185. 
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&lt;c and their lefs frequent revolutions. It hath 
" rendered them lefs fanguinary ; this is 
" proved by fa&swhenwe compare them with 
" the ancient governments. Religion better 
"underftood by keeping off fanaticifm hath 
" introduced* more mildnefs into chriftian 
" manners. This alteration is not the effe6l 
"of letters; for wherever they flourifhed, 
" humanity was not a jot the more refpecled; 
" cruelties committed in Athens, in Egypt,, 
"and by the Roman emperors, and the Chi- 
" nefe atteft this. What works of mercy are 
" the effefts of the gofpel ! What reftitutions, 
what reparations for injuries done doth not 
* r confeffion effect among the catholics! What 
cc reconciliations, what alms doth not an ap 
proaching time of communion produce a- 
mongft us! How much did the jubilee a- 
mongrt the Hebrews leflen the greedinefs 
"of the ufurpers of other s lands!" (ibid.) 

The prefident Montefquieu, who valued 
himfelf much upon his profound reafoning, 
and who was equally free in declaring his opi 
nions as J. J. Rouffeau, had alfo the moft ex 
alted idea of the advantages which fociety de 
rives from the eftabliihment of the chriflian 
religion. " While the Mahometan princes, 1 
fays he, " are continually ordering others to 

be 
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cc be put to death, and are put to death them- 

" felves, religion among chriftians makes prin- 

" ce.s lefs apprehenhve, and confecjuently lefs 

" cruel. The prince relies on his fubjefts, 

" and the fubjects on the prince. Wonder- 

" ful ! the chriftian religion, which feems to 

t have no other object than the happinels of a 

ft life to come, conttitutes moreover our hap- 

" pinefs in this. It is the chriftian religion, 

" which, notwithstanding the extent of the 

f&lt; empire and the vice of the climate, hath 

f&lt; hindered deipotifm from getting foot in 

&lt;? Ethiopia, and hath introduced into the 

" midit of Africa the manners of Europe, and 

f&lt; its laws. Let us on one hand place before 

* oui eyes the continual maflacres of the 

f&lt; kings and leaders of both Greeks and Ro- 

" mans; and on the other the deftruciion of 

"towns by 1 aders of the fame (tamp, Thimur 

r and Gen^ifken who laid waite Alia, and we 

f fhall iee ihat it is to chriftianity we are in- 

c deoted both for a fixed political law in go- 

( vernment, and a fixed law of nations in 

" war, which human nature cannot fufficiently 

* acknowledge*." 
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Such are the bleffings which fociety has 
received from the precepts of the gofpeh 
What idea then can we form of the code 
which inculcates them, and of the legiflator 
from whence they originated? The beau 
tiful period of RoufTeau on the fubjecl will de 
cide thequeftion. " I acknowledge, 5 * fays he, 
** that the majefty of the fcripture ftrikes me 
* c with admiration; the fan&ity of the gofpel 
fpeaks to my heart. Perufe the works of 
all the philofophers with all their pomp of 
"diQion: how pitiful are they in comparifon 
" of the gofpel. Is it poffible, that he whofe 
"hiftory it gives us, fhould be no more than a 
&lt;c mere man ? Is the tone he makes ufe of that 
of an enthufiaft, or an ambitious fe&ary ? 
VVhat fweetnefs! What purity in his man- 
cc ncrs! What an affecting gracefulnefs in his 
"manner of inftru&ing ! What elevation in 
&lt; c his maxims! What profound wifdom in his 
" difcourfes! What prefence of mind, what 
fubtilty, what exa&nefs in his replies I What 
a command over his paffions! Where is the 
man, where is the fage, who can acl, fuffer 
and die, without weaknefs, and without 
" oftentation ! When Plato defcribes his ima- 
&lt;c ginary goodman t covered with all that is op- 
: probrious in guilt, yet meriting all the re- 
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c&lt; wards of virtue, he gives us a pi&ure of Je- 
" fas Chrift; the refemblance of which was fo 
cc ftriking, that all the Fathers perceived it, 
" and it is really impoffible to be deceived 
" therein. What prepofleflion, what blind- 
&lt;e nefs mud it be to dare to compare the fon 
" of Sophronifcus to the fon of Mary! What 
&lt;c a diftance between the one and the other! 
" Socrates dying without pain, without igno- 
" miny, eafily fupports his character to the 
"laft; and if this, fo eafy a death, had not 
" done honor to his life, it might have been 
" doubted, whether Socrates with all his 
fenfe, had been any thing more than a fo- 
phift. He invented, it is faid, the fyftem of 
" morals. Others before him, had put them in 
practice. He only faid what they had done, 
and reduced their examples to leflbns. A- 
V riftides had been juft, before Socrates had 
defined what juftice was; Leonidas had 
died for his country, before Socrates had 
&lt;f made the love of our country a duty. Sparta 
" had been fober, before Socrates had re- 
" commended fobriety; Greece had abound- 
" ed in virtuous men, before he had defined 
fc virtue. But where had Jefus learned a- 
&lt;c mong his countrymen that fublime and pure 
" morality, of which he alone has given us 

** fiich 
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*&lt; lefTons, and fuch examples? The moft fiib- 
" lime wifdom made itfelf feared in the very 
" bofom of the moft furious fanaticifm, and the 
fimplicity of the moft heroic virtues did ho 
nor to the vileft people on earth. The 
death of Socrates philofophizing at his eafe 
among his friends, is the fweeteft death one 
could defire; that of Jefus expiring in tor 
ments, abufed, fcoffed at, curfed by a whole- 
people, is the moft horrible that can be 
" dreaded. Socrates receiving the empoi- 
&lt;c foned cup, blefles the man who prefents it, 
"and weeps. Jefus, in the midft of the exe 
cution of a frightful punifhmenr, prays for 
his mercilefs executioners. Yes, if the life 
and death of Socrates are thofe of a fage, 
the life and death of Jefus are thofe of a 
God. Shall we fay, the hiftory of the gof- 
"pel is a mere ficlion ? It hath nothing like a 
" ficlion in it ; and the fafts regarding Socra- 
" tes, which no one calls in queftion, are not 
&lt;c fo well attefted as. thofe regarding Jefus 
"Chrift. To fuppofe the gofpel a fi&ion is 
" only fhifting the difficulty a little, without 
"removing it. It is more inconceivable that 
" feveral perfons fhould by agreement forge 
c&lt; fuch a book, than it is, that one perfon alone 
"fhould furnifii the fubjeft of it. Never 
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tf could any Jewifh authors have found out 
" fuch a manner of fpeaking, or fuch mora- 
"lity; and the gofpel hath fuch characters 
" of truth, fo grand, fo ftriking, fo perfectly 
" inimitable, that the inventor of fuch a 
&lt;f hiftory would be a greater objeclofwon- 
" der than the hero himfelf *." 

M. de Voltaire however differs in opinion 
from Rouffeau. Thus we fee that modern 
philofophers are not more uniform in their 
fentiments than thofe of antiquity, tie main 
tains that the morality which the chriftian re 
ligion inculcates is not only ufelefs, but per 
nicious. It is in a word the fource from 
whence all the evils which mankind experi 
ence originates. He offers indeed no proofs 
as ufual. According to him, morality was 
known and put in practice before the days of 
Jefus Chrift. &lt;c It was," fays he, " every 
" where inculcated by the philofophers. A* 
" mong the pagans there were more real vir- 
" tues than among the chriftiansf/ 

No body will difpute that amongft the 
pagans there were many perfons refpeclable 
for their virtues. Hiftory affords many great 

* Emile, t. iii. p. 165. 
t Chrift. defcrib. p. 139. 
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examples of juftice, patriotifm, continence* 
&c. &c. But J. J. Rouffeau will not allow 
that the beautiful fyftem of morality that is to 
be found in our books, Ihould be imputed to 
the progrefs of philofophy. " Morality," fays 
he, &lt;c is taken from the gofpel, and was chrif- 
tian before it was philofophical. The chrif- 
tians taught it I confefs without practifing 
it. But what do the philofophers more, ex 
cept that of bellowing on themfelves a world 
of encomiums on this account, which, as 
they are repeated by no body elfe, in my 
opinion prove but little. The precepts of 
Plato are often very fublime, but how fre 
quently is he miftaken ? and to what ftrange 
lengths do bis errors carry him ? As to 
Cicero, it can hardly be believed that rhe 
torician could have ever given the world 
his offices, had he not borrowed from Plato. 
The gofpel alone is, with regard to mora 
lity, always certain, always true, alwaysjingu- 
" lar % and always conjijhnt with itfelf *." 

The force of truth having extorted fuch 
an ample confeffion in favor of chriftian mo 
rality, and of its divine Founder, let us pro 
ceed to make a few reflections on the efta- 
blifhment of that fyftem. 

3d Letter from the Mountains, N. p. 65. 

The 
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The eftablifhment of chriftianity is one of 

j 

thofe prodigies which the event alone can ve 
rify. The greatnefs of the enterprife, and 
the feeble means to eflTecT; it, fcemed to render 
its fucceis impoffibie. The furprifing pro- 
grefs however which it made, in fpite of al- 
mo ft infurmountable obflacles, mud (hike 
every man of the lead reflection with wonder 
and aftoni foment. It evidently marks the in- 
terpofition of a fuperior power. On no other 
grounds can it poffibly be accounted for. Let 
us ferioufly confider what was the objecl of 
the undertaking. It was, in the firft place, to 
convince men, who thought themfelves fupe- 
riourly wife, that they were blinded by igno 
rance, and milled by folly : it was to perfuade 
them to relinquifh the religions of their ancef- 
tors, which were commodious and pleafinor . 

A O * 

religions which in no refpe6l cramped their 
paffions, to embrace one that combated, and 
denounced war againft them ail : to propofe 
to their affent the mod incomprehenh ble 
doBrines, as the moft incontestable truths, 
and fuch as were in their confequences of the 
moil alarming nature : to caufe ihefe doc 
trines to be received by a people, who were 
averfe to all manner of conftraint or trouble 
in thinking: to prevail upon them to abolifh 

K 2 their 
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their ancient forms of worfhip, which ages 
had rendered refpeclable in their eyes: to 
make them demolim their temples, which had 
been conftrucled by public authority, and by 
the zeal and munificence of their princes: to 
induce th^m to pull down their idols, which 
they had been accuftomed to look up to with 
reverence and refpecl; : finally, to change their 
ideas fo compleatly, as to make them look 
upon all their ancient practices as fuperfti- 
tious, impious and extravagant! Such was 
the undertaking, fuch the revolution to be 
effecled upon the minds of men! And who 
are they, who were deputed to bring about 
this aftonifhing revolution ? Twelve poor, 
weak, ignorant, illiterate men ; men who were 
deltitute of all worldly help, fuccour or fup- 
port. Thefe were the men who were to open 
the eyes of the fuperflitious, reclaim the de 
bauchee, inftil humility into the minds of 
proud philofophers, gain attention and refpeft 
from the princes of the earth, caufe the an 
cient religions to be profcribed, and that of a 
Man, lately condemned to an ignominious 
death in Jerufalem, to be received in their 
ftead! 

What meafures did they take to effeQ 
this furprifing and arduous revolution ? In 

the 
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the firft place, they aftgnifh the world with 
their manifold virtues; virtues the moll fu- 
blime, the moft heroic, the mod pure ; fuch 
as were fcarcely known, much lefs pra&ifed ; 
virtues fo fublime, fo excellent, that they 
feemed almoft beyond the reach of man. 
They moreover put in practice all thcfe admi 
rable leflbns which they had been taught by 
their great Mafter. What recompence, what 
return do they feek for their pains and labour? 
The confolation and hapfi oefs only of im 
parting thofe bleffings to their fellow crea 
tures They covet nothing this world affords. 
To enlighten and meliorate the hearts of men, 
to devote themfelves entirely to the good and 
welfare of their neighbour, even at the rifle 
of their lives, is the fummit of all their am 
bition. 

In the mean time how were thefe apofto- 
lical men received, and what was the fuccefs 
which attended their labours? It was fuch as* 
might be expecled from men who were fent by 
God, and filled with his holy Spirit; by men 
who were fupertor to all fear, and to every 
worldly confideration whatever. 

They difperfe; and each of them, in the 
country which is affigned to him, announces 
the religion of Jefus Chriit. In a fliort time 

his 
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his holy name refounds throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and even * beyond it, for it 
may be proved by authentic documents that 
there was fcarcely any part of the then known 
globe where it was not announced, even in 
the days of the apoftles. Pliny, the younger, 
governor of Bithynia under the emperor Tra 
jan, gives the moft ample teftimony of its pro- 
grefs in the Roman empire. He informs the 
emperor by letter that "the chriflians not 
te only fill the cities, but the villages and 
" fields. The chriftian religion has been em- 

* Juftin Martyr, is feverely cenfured by the author of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, for faying 
that the chrifiian religion was fpread throughout the 
world. But how could a writer of fuch tafte and learn 
ing take a figurative expreffion literally ? Every one 
knows that this phrafe fignifies no more than that it was 
widely diffufed. It is generally underftood fo without 
any abfurdity. M. de Voltaire has been already told fo, 
when he ridiculed Herodotus for relating that Sefoftrus 
went out of Egypt to conquer the whole world. " Now 
" the defign," fays he, " of conquering the iv0/rworid 
" is one of Pierocole s projects in Rabelas;" or, as we 
may fay one of Mother Goofe s tales. Indeed he him- 
felf has taken it in that limited fenfe, when it fuited his 
purpofe. In fpeaking of the difciples of Mahomet, he 
fays that " after their firft victory, they fought to con- 
" quer the world. But to conquer the world, is to con- 
f quer the neighbouring provinces." (Univerfal Hiftory.) 

" braced 
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" braced by a very great number of people of 
" all ages and degrees, and that the temples 
cc have been almoft deferted *." Such was (he 
account tranfmitted by a pagan magiftrate, 
who lived at the beginning of the fecond cen 
tury of the chriftian aera. 

No author however more minutely de- 
fcribes the great increafe of the chriftians 
than t Tertullian, in the noble apology he 
prefented to the fenate in their behalf. " We 
" are but of yefterday," fays he, t( yet we fill 
" your towns, your iflands, your colonies, 
" &lt;&c. If this multitude of fubjecls was to 
" defert you, your empire would be depopu- 
" lated. There would remain with you more 
" enemies than citizens. The reafon you 
" have fewer enemies, is becaufe all the citi- 
" zens are become chriftians J." 

For the purity and innocence of lives of 
the primitive chriftians, we may appeal alfo to 
the teftimony of the abovefaid Pliny. " The 

* Lord Orrery s tranflat. of Pliny, vol. 2. p. 428. 

+ Quintus Septimus Tertullianus was one of the great- 
eft men that Africa ever produced. He was the fon of a 
centurior, who was proconful of Africa. Tertullian 
lived to a very great age, and died about they eat 216 in 
die reign of the emperor Antoninus Caracalla. 

+ Ca P- 37- P 30. 
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** apoftate chriftians," he informs us, " af- 

" fimed that the fum total of their fault, or of 
their error, conGfted in affembling upon 
certain ftated days before it was light, to 
fing alternately among themfelves hymns to 

* Chrift, as to a God; binding themfelves by 
oath, not to be guilty of any wickednefs; 
not to fteal, nor to rob; not to commit 
adultery, nor break their faith when plighted, 
nor to deny the depofites in their hands, 
whenever called upon to reftore them. 
Thefe ceremonies performed, they ufually 
departed, and came together again to take 
a repair., the meat of which was innocent, 

&lt;c and eat promifcuoufly *." 

" Wherefore," f faid Arnobius, " do you 
burn our books, and demolifh our places of 
worfirip ? Therein we adore God: therein 
we offer up our prayers for the peace and 
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* Vol. ii. p. 427. 

f Arnobius had been a Pagan philofopher, and pro- 
feflbr of rhetoric, at Sicca Venerea, in Africa, about the 
year 207. He was the mailer of Laclantius ; and, after 
his converlion, he wrote feveral trafts againft the Gen 
tiles. " In one of thefe," he fays, f&lt; I lately reverenced, 
* oh blindnefs ! ftatues taken from the furnace ; gods 
" hammered upon the anvil. As if they had fecret virtue, 
I nattered them; I fpoke to them ; I made requefts to 
infenfible ilocks". (Adverfus Gentes, Lib. i.) 
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w welfare of princes and magiftrates; for the 
c&lt; luccefs of their armies; for our friends, and 
cc for our enemies. We affift with all our 
tf power, thofe who are in penury and diftrefs, 
" looking upon every man as our neigh- 
" bour *." 

cc Ye who judge criminals/ faid Tertul- 
lian to the fenators of Rome, " I appeal to 
" your regifters if a chriftian is to be found of 
" that number. Thofe who fill your prifons, 
&lt;c who work in the mines, who are expofed to 
" wild beads, are of your own perfuah on. There 
is not a chriftian to be found therein, unlefs 
it be for his religion. If for any other 
caufe, he is not a chriftian t." 

Athana^oras fpoke to the fame effect be- 

P T* O i. 

* Ib. Lib. 4, p. 53. 

i Apol. cap. 44. p. 34. -The author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, difcanting upon this 
paflage, fays that " Tertullian with an honcft pride 
" could boaft, that very fenv chriftians had fuiFered by 

the hands of the executioner, except on account of 
** religion." (p. 481.) But Tertullian s words are, mt 
one chriftian. Nemo ijlic chriftinus, nife pro religionc fua. 
The auther s traflation therefore is not accurate, and con- 
fequemly the ignorant reader is iinpofed upon. 

| He was a pagan philofopher of Athens in the fecond 
century, and became a convert to chriftianity. He dif- 
tingiiifhed himfelf eminently by his zeal and learning. 
He wrote an apology for the chriftians, which he pre- 
fented to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
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fore Tertulliah. " No chriftian is wicked 
" unlefs he belies his profeffion *." 

t Minutius Felix exprefles himfelf after 
the fame manner. " The prifons," fays he, 
" overflow with your criminals. No chriftiaa 
" is to be found therein, if not for his religion. 
If for any other caufe, he is an apo- 

ftate J. * 

The reproaches of the Pagan Caecilius 
(See Minutius Felix, as above) againft the 
chriftians make undoubtedly their panegyric. 
&lt;c Always fearful," fays he, "you deprive your- 
" felves of innocent amufements. You never 
" frequent the theatres; you affift not at the 
" public feafts; you abhor the offered meats 
c&lt; and the chofen libations of our altars." 
The author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, like Caecilius, has unwittingly 
it may be fuppofed, made their panegyric, 
when at the fame time he meant to cenfure the 
conduct of the chriftians. For we read in 
page 465, that " the dangerous temptations, 
" which on every fide lurked in ambufh to 
" furprife the unguarded believer, affailed him 

* Lcgat pro chriftianis ad Marcum Aurelium. 
t He was a diftinguifhed Roman orator. 
J P. 41, 42, Deidoloruna vanitate, &c. 
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&lt;c with redoubled violence on thofe folemn 
ic (feftival) days. So artfjlly were they framed 
and difpofed throughout the year, that fu- 
perftition always wore ihe appearance of 
" pleafure, and often of virtue. Hence their 
panegyric for abfenting themielves from 
theiV feftivals. In a fubfequent paflage how 
ever the author cenfures them for it. &lt;( The 
&lt;c chriftians," fays he, " were not lefs averfe 
c&lt; to bufinefs, than to the pleafures of the 
" world. Their (implicity was offended by 
the ufe of oaths, by the pomp of magiftracy, 
and by the active contentions of public 
* c life. This indolent and even criminal dif- 
fc regard to the public welfare, expofed them 
" to the contempt and reproaches of the 
C Pagans." Nevertheless Julian, the apo- 
ftate, bears teflimcny to their virtue, and ac 
knowledges the generous difpofhions of the 
chriftians, in relieving the diftreiTed and ne- 
ceflltous of every defcription. (Epift. ad 
Arfacem.) 

It may not be improper here to obferve, 
that, as Conftantine has been the objecl of 
M. de Voltaire s fevered fatire, fo has Julian, 
been fet forth by him, in the higheft flrain of 
panegyric. The reafon is obvious. Con 
ftantine protected the chriftians, and fliewed a 

L 2 predi- 
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predilection for their religion, Julian apo- 
iiatized from that religion in which he was 
educated, and perfecuted its adherents. A 
fhort ikctch of his condu6t in life, as related 
by the Pagan hiltorians themfelves, will ena 
ble us to judge of his deferts. Julian was the 
fon of Julius Conftantius, the brother of 
Conftantine the great. He was born at Con- 
flantinople, A. D. 331. Eufebius, bifhop of 
Nicomedia, who was his near relation, was 
charged with the care of his education. He 
was accordingly, as has been laid, educated 
in the principles of the chriftian religion. 
Unfortunately however he attached himfelf 
at an early period of life, to the Pagan philo- 
fopher Maximus, who flattered his ambition 
with the hopes of fucceeding to the empire. 
In confequence of this, he applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of the occult fciences, and gave 
into all the fuperflitious practices of the Pa 
gans. It was this deteftable curiofuy of diving 
into futurity, which was the more immediate 
caufe of his apoftacy. On all hands he is 
allowed to have been pofleOed of many of 
thofe great qualities which conftitute the 
hero; and, under proper reftri6tions, that 
form the philosopher. But they were coun 
ter-balanced by fome of the molt deteftabh 
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vices, which made Abbe Fleury juflly remark, 
that " there was fuch a mixture of good and 
&lt;f bad qualities in his difpofition, that judging 
fr by one fide of the profile only, it would be 
" eafy cither to praife or blame him, without 
(&lt; deviating from the truth, * 

Am mi an us Marcellinus, a zealous Pagan, 
and an officer of diftinclion in the Roman 
army, defcribes Julian as a hero, yet does not 
dirTernble his faults. M. de Voltaire enlarges 
upon the panegyric of Marcellinus, but fup- 
preffes the latter. " This Emperor/ fays he, 
" who is defcribed as a deteftable perfonage 
&lt;f by our hiftorians, was perhaps the firft, or 
" the fecond great man which this world pro- 
41 duccd. Always fober, temperate, chafte- 
&lt;c fleeping little, dividing his time between 
&lt;c the affairs of Mate and ftudy; friendly, and 
"generous; the avowed enemy of all pomp 
* c and parade, &c. Had he been a private 
" perfon, he would have attraBed tiniverfal 
" admiration." This is the bright fide of the 
profile. 

Let us now take a view of the other fide. 

Julian was born and educated a chriftian, 
as has been obferved, which he abjured, and 
gave into the ranked fuperftitions, which the 
Pagans themfelves have feverely cenfured, 

He 
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He was conftantly attended by magicians and 
aftrologers, and was " more fuperftitious than 
* religious," as hispanegyrift, A. Marcellinus 
confefles. It it from this faid A. Marcellinus 
that all the features of Julian s character are 
here deduced. It was faid of him, that " if he re- 
" turned victorious from the Parthian war, there 
* would not be beafts fufficient for facrifice to 
" fatisfy his fuperftition." This philofophic 
Emperor would " frequently walk in procef- 
" fion furrounded by women with children at 
" their breads," (an ufual fuperftitious cere 
mony in thofe days) &lt;e and attended by a mul- 
* titude of people, carrying the idols and in- 
" ftruments for facrifice." (Lib. xxii.) The 
generous difpofition of his character, which 
M. de Voltaire fo much extols, is not eafily 
to be reconciled with that duplicity, with 
which he conduded himfelf towards his uncle 
Conftantius; nor with his obftinacy in re 
taining the title of Auguftus, which Conftan 
tius would not confer upon him. Conftantine 
the great, as has been obferved, fhewed much 
more moderation and deference to Maximian 
Galerus, who would only permit him to take 
the title of Cefar, although he had been faluted 
Emperor by the army. Conftantine acquiefed, 
rather than excite a civil war. But the mode 
rate 
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rate&gt; and generous Julian, as M. de Voltaire 
calls him, chofe rather to wage war with his 
uncle, than yield to his re mo n ft ranees. This 
fame philofophic Emperor, according to * 
Theodoret, facrificed a woman in the temple 
of the moon at Carrae. M. de Voltaire is 
indignant at this ftory, fo prejudicial to the 
character of his hero, and fays that Theodoret 
is the only perfon who mentions it. To this 
it is anfwered that Theodoret living in the 
neighbourhood of Carrae, was the more likely 
to be informed of the truth of it. He 
was likewife nearly a contemporary with the 
fa6l, and his veracity as yet has never been 
impeached. A. Marcellinus, it is true, makes 
no exprefs mention of it, becaufe he fup- 
preffes, as he hirnfelf declares, (Lib. xx.) cer 
tain fads which might tarnifh the character of 
his hero. However he fpeaks fufficiently clear 
upon that occafion, to render Theodoret s 
relation very probable. From Marcellinus 
we collect that Julian performed a facrifice at 
Carrae, in a very fecret manner in the pre- 
fence of Procopius alone, whom he ordered 
to affume the purple as foon as he fhould hear 

* He was bifhop of Cyr in Syria, in the fourth 
century, and was one of the moft learned fathers of the 
church. 

Of 
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of his death. (Lib. xxiii.) f&lt; Although Em 
&lt;f peror," adds M. de Voltaire, ff we find that 
" he rcfufed to take the pompous title of 
" Dominus, which Conftantine affefted." We 
read however in A. Marcellinus, that " he 
" was greedy of popular applaufe, even of the 
" loweft kind." (Lib. xxv.) " A foolifh ftory 
" is related/ continues the faid M. de Vol 
taire, " that when Julian undertook to re- 
" build the temple of Jerufalem, globes of fire 
" burft forth from the earth, and cop fumed 
" both the works and the workmen/ We 
know that Jefus Chrift and the prophets fore 
told the deftru&ion of the temple, and that it 
fhould never be rebuilt. Julian flattered 
himfelf that he could defeat the prophecy, 
and by that means overthrow the authenticity 
of the fcriptures. He collected therefore a 
multitude of Jews, and flattered their obfti- 
nate and obdurate hearts with the hopes of 
fuccefs, furnUhing immenfe fums of money 
for the undertaking. The ifluc of this bufi- 
nefs is related by A. Marcellinus. " Alipius," 
fays he, " hurried on the works with un- 
" remitting diligence. He was moreover 
" aflifted by the governor of the province. 
&lt;c But all his exertions, all his pains were of 
&lt;c no avail, as globes of fire burft forth from 
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ei the foundations, and confumed feveral of the 
"workmen; this dreadful element driving 
away to a diftance all thofe who offered to 
approach. Wherefore the project was 
abandoned." (lib. xxiii.) Thefe are the 
words of that pagan author ; and the facl is 
fo well attefted on all hands that no one rela 
tion of antiquity has been more univerfally 
credited. 

The artifice and duplicity, with which Ju 
lian conducted himfelf, to conceal the incli 
nation he had for idolatry, and his zeal for 
the re-eflablifhment of it, does not pafs un 
noticed by A. Marcellinus. &lt;c To fucceed 
" more fuccefsfully," he fays, fc Julian affem- 
&lt;f bled thofe biiliops and the people in his pa- 
" lace who he knew were mod divided in 
" their religious opinions. He exhorted them 
c&lt; to live in peace, but at the fame time to be 
"fixed and determined in their fentiments. 
" This he did with the view of increafing their 
" divifions, having obferved, as he faid, that 
&lt;e wild beafls are not more ferocious to each other, 
&lt; than the Chriftians, when, they are divided in 
" religious opinions." (Lib.xxii.) Julian s du 
plicity and malice is here laid open by A. 
Marcellinus. How incorrect then has M. de 
Voltaire tranflated this paflage, when he fays 

M that 
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that MarcelHnus relates that it was Julian s 
obfervation that the Chrijlians in his time tore 
cue another to pieces like wild beafts ! The words 
of Marcellinus are; &lt;c Utque difpofitorum ro- 
f boraret effeclum, diflidentes Chriftianos 
" Antiftites cum plebe difcifsa in palatium 
" intromiffbs monebat ut civilibus difcordiis 
" confopitis, quifque nullo vetente religioni 
* fuae ferviret intrepidus: quod agebat ideo 
obflinate, ut difTentiones augente licentia, 
non timeret unanimitatem poftea plebem, 
" millas infeftas hominibus befliis ut funt libi 
" feralibus plerisque chriflianorum exper- 
41 tus." 

M. de Voltaire not only apologizes in a 
certain degree for the apoftacy of Julian, but 
he even endeavours to juftify it. Infupport of 
hishypothefis he adduces the crimes of Con- 
ftantine, which, he fays, Julian mud have be 
held with horror and detettation, and confe- 
quently prejudice him againft the chriftian 
religion. But if he was to judge of things 
by men, how much more rational in him 
would it have been to conceive a horror of 
paganifm, which had produced fo many em 
perors who were more like beafts than men? 
Conftantine had undoubtedly his faults, 
They have been dated. But what were they-, 

when 
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when compared -to the ferocity of Caligula, 
Domitian, Maxiraan, Decius; with the infa 
mous debaucheries of Nero, Keliogabalus 
and Caracalla? The flagrant crimes of the 
Pagans ought to have made a greater impref- 
fion on the mind of Julian, than the few de- 
feds and blemifhes in the character of Con. 
ftantine; which, as has been obferved, arofe 
chiefly from his domeftic misfortunes. 

Another argument which the French phi- 
lofopher makes ufe of to palliate Julian s 
apoftacy he borrows from * Suidas, which he 
dreffes up as ufual after his own fafhion. It 
proceeded, fays he, from the haughty deport 
ment and the fpiritual pride of the bifhops. 
" A bifhop of Tripoli fent word to the Em- 
" prefs that he fhould not vifit her unlefs fhe 
" received him in a manner fuitable to his 
&lt;f dignity. He expected that fhe mould meet 
: him at the door of her apartment, and re- 
" ceive his benediction in an humble and re- 
r fpectful pofture. Nor was fhe to be feated, 
1 till he had granted her the permiffion fo to 
"do. The Pagan Pontiffs did not behave 
c themfelves thus arrogantly to their fove- 
reigns. Such a proud deportment muft have 

* A Greek hiftorian of the nth century. 
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* c made a forcible impreflion on the mind 
"of Julian, who was prefem-" So far M 
de Voltaire. Suidas however relates the 
ftory nearly after the following manner. 
" Several bilhops," fays he, " having affem- 
" bled for the purpofe of holding a council, 
"they went by turns to pay their refpecls to 
"the Emprefs Eufebia, who received them in 
&lt;c a very haughty and difdainful manner. 
&lt;s Leontius, an African bifhop, a man whofe 
" character was not of the befl, being inform 
ed of the rude reception the Emprefs had 
given to his brethren, refufed to wait upon 
her." He then made a part of the fpeech 
above-mentioned. ft At which the Emprefs 
" being offended, (he made her complaints to 
f&lt; the Emperor, who told her in a very Jaconic 
manner to go and fpin with the maids in 
the palace. From this concife relation it 
may be concluded that this haughty beha 
viour was peculiar to Leontius alone, fince 
no other prelate was accufed of it. Where 
fore the decent deportment of the other bi~ 
{hops ought to have imprefled on the mind of 
Julian a more favorable opinion of the true 
fpirit of chrifiianity, than the fupercilious 
behaviour of one man. Another reafon, 
^vbich M. de Voltaire affigns for the apoftacy 
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of Julian, be afcribes to his education. ** He 
"was educated," fayshe, &lt;c byphilofophers,who 
" ri vetted in his heart that averfion for chrif- 
" tianity, which the abufes of its membets 

f * 

&lt;r mull have infpired him with." This evi 
dently proves how dangerous a philofophic 
education is to youth. Young men are taught 
to remark the real or pretended abufes of re 
ligion, but not the advantages which fociety 
derives from the benevolent leffons it incul 
cates. JVL de Voltaire however forgot him- 
felf when he affigns this as a reafon for Ju 
lian s apoitaiy. He was not educated by thofe 
he calls philofophers. Eufebius bifhop of 
Nicomedia, as has been remarked, was one of 
his firit matters, and he confetTes himfelf that 
he was a chrHlian till he attained the age of 
twenty years. Had Julian been really a phi- 
lofopher, he might eafily have diftinguifhed 
between the rational fyftem of chriftianity, 
and the extravagance of paganifm. He might 
have difcriminated the advantages from the 
abufes which every inftitution is liable to. 
Laitiy, M de % Voltaire affirms that Julian 
muft have had a great predilection for the 
pacific ipirit of the pagan religion, which in 
no refpect fettered the mind with articles of 
, or prefcribcd any pofitive. a& of reli 
gion. 
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gion. Here he fpeaksout; and thus juftifies 
the remark made at the beginning of this little 
efTay. They are the precepts of the chriftian 
code which alienate the minds of proud philo- 
fophers, becaufe they do not fquare with that 
un-reftrained and licentious liberty they fo 
eagerly wifh to enjoy. 

To return to our fubjecl after this long 
digreffion. It may be obferved that the lef- 
fons of the gofpel, by the teftimonies of its 
greateft enemies, wrought a moft furprifing 
revolution in the morals and manners of 
mankind. They eradicated the moft deteft- 
able vices, and gave birth to the mod eminent 
virtues. Such an aftonifhing change from 
vice to virtue could be the work of God 
alone. St. Paul, in his ift Epiftle to the Co 
rinthians exprefsly declares that the chriftian 
religion was to be founded on the deftruftion 
of the human paffions. Whence it could not 
fail to draw down a heavy perfecution on 
thofe who adopted it. It is what the divine 
Legislator himfelf foretold they Ihould fuffer 
for his fake. 

Yet as the chriftian religion maintains no 
principles derogatory to the rights of fove- 
reigns, or to fociety, and as the Romans did 

not 
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not * always moled people on account of 
their religious principles, it is rather furpri- 

fmg 

* Becaufe they did not always moleft people for then- 
religious principles, it does not follow that they allowed 
an imive rfal toleration, as M. de Voltaire, and after him 
the author of the Decline and Fall, &c. (p. 451.) has 
aflerted. On the contrary, we find the Roman laws very 
fevere in that refpeft. " Strange gods ihall not be wor- 
** Ihipped." (12 Tables.) Does a tolerating government 
exprefs itfelf thus ? In tracing the hiftory of this people 
we find the fame prohibition renewed in the year of the 
city 325, (fee Livy, lib. 9. No. 30.) and the Ediles 
charged to fee them duly obferved. Thefe prohibitions 
were iflued again in the year 529, (Lib. 25. No. 5.); 
the Ediles feverely rebuked for having neglecled thefe 
orders, and other magiftrates appointed to fee that the 
laws were better executed. We find the worihip of Se- 
rapis and Ifis, which had fecretly crept into the capital, 
forbidden, and their chapels demolifhed by the Confuls 
in the year .336, (.Valerius Maximus, lib. 4.) many de 
crees of Pontiifs, and of the Senate againil new modes of 
worlhip in 566, (Livy, lib. 39. No. 16.) and the wor 
ihip of Jupiter Sabafius profcribed in 633. With regard 
to this worihip, the wife RoliJn obierves that in every 
period inftances may be found of the attention of the 
Romans to keep off every fort of fuperftition. Yet M. 
de Voltaire, and thofe who copy after him, aflert cooly 
and without exception, that the Romans adopted the max 
ims ofuniverfal toleration. This intolerant fpirit however 
was not confined to the ancient republic, but prevailed 
equally under the emperors; witnefs the counfels of Me- 
cenas to Auguftus againft all fuch as fhould introduce, or 

honor 
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fing that they mould have perfecuted the 
chriftians with fuch inflexible cruelty; for it 
was not till after they had fpilt torrents of 
blood without effet, for nearly the fpace of 
three hundred years, that they granted peace 
to the chriftian name. 

To treat this fubjecl in a proper manner, 
it will be expedient, ift, To lay open the true 
caufe of thefe perfections ; and 2dly, To 
fhow to what excefs of cruelty they were car- 
honor in Rome, other Gods than thofe of the empire, 
* Honor the Gods," fays he, e with care, according to 
* the cuftoms of your anceflors, and compel others to ho- 
" nor them. Hate thofe who innovate in religion, and 
* punljb them, not only on account of the Gods, for he 
that defpifes them has no refpec~l for any thing, but 
becaufe they who introduce new Gods, prevail on ma 
ny perfons to follow ftrange laws, and that from thence 
arife aflbciations by oath, cabals, parties, all things 
dangerous in a ftate. Suffer no atheifts, or magici 
ans." (Dion Caffius, lib. 42.) Witnefs the Egyptian 
fuperftitions profcribed under this emperor, (ibid. 
" lib. 54.) and under Tiberius; the Jews alfo baniihed, 
" if they would not renounce their religion. (Tacit. 
Annal. lib. 2. No. 85.) But witnefs above all the 
Chriftians driven into exile, ftripped of their property, 
and given up for a long time, and in fuch great num 
bers, to the mod cruel torments, not for their crimes, but 
their religion. (See Pliny s Letter to the Emp. Trajan, 
Tacitus s account of the fire of Rome, Suetonius and 
others,) 
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tied. From whence we may judge that there 
never was a caufe more innocent, morejuft, 
or more holy than that which the chriftians 
fuffered for; and that it was Almighty God 
alone who could infpire them with fuch in 
vincible courage, fuch unwearied conftancy, 
as naturally was above all human ftrength 
whatever. 

Religion was the fok crime of the Chrifti 
ans. We have proved it. The only caufe 
of their fufferings was the courageous and 
perfevering conftancy they exhibited in refu- 
fingto adore the Gods of the empire. The 
edicts of the emperors, and the fentences of 
condemnation pronounced againft the mar 
tyrs, afford the mofl pofitive evidence. We 
need only produce a few of them to afcertain 
the faa. 

From * Eufebius of Caefaria we learn that 
4&lt; the emperors Dioclefian and Maximianwere 

" refolved 

* He was a Grecian biihop, and a learned church 
,hiftorian of the 4th century, According to the modern 
commodious faihion of writing, we may either admit or 
reject his authority. In page 458, note 22, of the De 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, we read that " the 
" learned Eufebius may be more fafely relied upon than 
" the vehement Tertullian." And in page 583 we are 
told, that no reliance whatever can be made upon what 
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refolved to bring back into the right way 
** thofe who had deferted it, and to force them 

to 

he fays ; for the author defcribes him as ft a courtly 
** bifhop, a writer who has violated one of the funda- 
" mental laws of hiftory ... an ambiguous equivocator." 
(Note 181. p. 87.) Thus has his predecefibr Voltaire 
treated Herodotus. In his Philofophical Dictionary he 
calls him " a ftory-teller, fit only to amufe children." 
But this is only, like the foregoing author, when he makes 
againft himfelf, for on other occafions, when it fuits his 
conveniency, he extols his authority to the Ikies. (See 
Art. Ciicumcillon.) We may alfo admit, or reject the 
tefKmony of Lactantius in the fame manner. We read 
in the Decline and Fall, &c. p. 392. note 107. that 
* Lactantius may fometimes be admitted as an evidence 
" of public faets, though very feldom of private anec- 
" dotes." And in page 401 we are told (f if it were 
* fqfliUe to rely on the partial teftimony of an injudi- 
" cious writer," viz. Lactantius. In page 583 the au 
thor, of the Decline and Fall, &c. afks what reliance we 
can have "on the graved of the ecclefiaftical hiftorians, 
" when Eufebius himfelf very frankly confeffes that he 
" has related whatever might redound to the glory, and 
ff that he has fupprelTed all that could tend to the dif- 
" gracc,of religion r" The fame it maybe anfwcred 
as he gives, and as his mafter Voltaire gave before him 
to the life of Julian written by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who exprefJy declares that he has "fuppreffed certain 
* facts derogatory to the character of his hero." That 
author pofitively fays, fpeaking of thefe letters (to which 
he applies the epithets objnrgatoriat & mordaccs] which 
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to worfliip the Gods of the empire. But 
that the Chriftians expofed themfelves by 
" their obftinacy and perverfenefs to the pe 
nalties denounced againft them, as neither 
the equity of the imperial mandates, or the 
&lt;c fear of punifhmen f . could withdraw them 
" from their purpofe." (Epiftola Sabini in 
Hift. Ecclef. Eufebii, cap. i. lib. ix. p. 284.) 

Eufebius moreover gives us alfo in his 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory (lib. 8.) part of an edifcl 
of the Emperor Maximiri, which runs as fol 
lows. 

" Our predeceflors, Dioclefian and Maxi- 
" mian, perceiving that fuch numbers became 
" Chriftians, proclaimed, and with good rea- 
&lt;c fon, that thofe who had forfaken the reli- 
" gion of their country fliould be compelled 
" to return to it." By a fubfequent edi6l it 
was ordained that the "Chriftians fliould be 



Julian wrote to Conftantius, " quere feriern nee fcrutari 
" licuit, nee fi licuiffet proferre decebat in publicum." 
(Lib. xx.) It would have redounded equally to the cre 
dit of fome modern philofophers if they had adopted the 
fame wife precautions. We fhould then have feen lefs 
obfcenity in the works of M. de *. oltaire, and not have 
been offended by the idle and indecent note concerning 
Proculus and his hundred Sarmatian virgins, bcfides feve- 
ral fuch like anecdotes in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

N 2 " deprived 
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" deprived of their dignities, condemned to 
" the torture, and excluded from the benefit of 
" the law." (*Lacl:antius de Mort. Perfecut. 
p. 862.) Fifty years before this period "the 
" Emperor Valerian commanded that all the 
" bilhops and priefts fhould be put to death ; 
" that the fenators, the Roman knights and 
&lt;l men of quality fhould be deprived of their 
&lt;c eftates and honors; and if, after this, they 
&lt;c perfifted to praftife the chriftian religion, 
&lt;{ they fhould be put to death alfo." ( t Cy- 

priani 

* He was born abowt the beginning of the 4th centu 
ry, and was the difciple of Arnobius. Conftantine made 
Mm preceptor to his eldeft fon Crifpus in confequence of 
the great reputation he had acquired for his virtue and 
learning. He taaght rhetoric publicly, and with great 
applaufe both in Africa and at Nicomedia. Of all the 
ecclefiaftical writers in the Latin language, he is looked 
upon as the moft eloquent. Hence he has been firname4 
Tutlius Chriftianus, or the chriftian Cicero. 

f Cyprian was a native of Carthage, and a fon of one 
of the richeft families of that city. There he taught 
rhetoric with great applaufe before he became a chriftian. 
After his converfion he took the name of Cecilius out of 
gratitude to the prieft who had converted him. After 
the death of Donatus bifhop of Carthage, he was eleded 
to that fee in the year 24.8, but was obliged to leave the 
ciiy about two years afterwards on account of the per- 
fecution of Decius. From the place of his retreat he 
wrote feveral pious and inftru&ive letters to Jiis people 

and 
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priani Epift. 80. p. 237.) This edift fpeci- 
fies every kind of punifhrnent which was to 
be iofli&ed on the Chriftians. 

By 

and clergy. On his return to Carthage, he held feveral 
councils to regulate the penance which thofe who had 
fallen in the p-rfecution were to undergo, and on feveral 
other points of difcipline. In the year 257 he was ba- 
nifhed from Carthage during the pcrfecution of Vale 
rian ; but eleven months afterwards was permitted to 
refide in his gardens near that city, f - was however 
foon after arre^ed, and taken before the Prpconful; 
whengeneroufly pro felling hi mfelf a chriftianhe was con- 
demned to be beheaded. Such a character as Cyprian s 
was fure never to efcape the cenfufe of modern philofo- 
phy. With a partiality peculiar to itfelf his faults have 
been enlarged upon (for who is exempt from them ?) and 
his virtues fuppreiTed. To notice them all would greatly 
exceed the bounds of a note. One wilful mifreprefenta- 
tion will be fufficient, if not to invalidate every thing, at 
leaft will make the reader cautious of what he admits. 
M. de Voltaire, defcanting upon the article baptifm, fays 
that " the queftion was put to St. Cyprian if thofe were 
" really baptized whofe bodies had only been fprinkled 
&lt;f with water. His anfwer was, that it was the opinion 
" of many churches that they were not chriftians ; but 
tf for his part he thought they were, although they had 
received a much Icjs meafure of grace than thofe who had 
been dipped thrice in the water, according to cuftom." 
For this M. de Voltaire quotes Cyprian s 6yth Letter. 
In Bifhop Fell s edition of Cyprian we find the pailage 
alluded to in his 69th Letter, p. 1,85 ; but his decifion on 
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By an edift of the Emperor Galerus in 
305, it was ordained that the Chriftians fhould 
be made to fuffer every mode of torture, and 
afterwards be burnt at flow fires. (Laftan- 
tius, p. 874.) The famous letter of Pliny to 
Trajan, and that emperor s anfwer, prove to 
us that the Chriftians were perfecuted foldy 
for their attachment to their religion. * c Mud 
"the Chriftians," fays Pliny, "be punifhed 
" for the name," (observe that) " although 
" otherwife innocent ? or is the name itfelf fo 
flagitious as to be punifhable ? I tried to 
gain the truth even by torture from two 
women, who were faid to officiate at their 
worfhip ; but I could difcover only an ob- 
* ftinate kind of fuperftition carried to great 
" excefs." (Pliny tranflated by the Earl of 
Orrery, vol. 2. p. 427.) Trajan returned for 
anfwer: cc The Chriftians need not be fought 
after: If they are brought into your pre- 
fence and convicted, they muft be punifh- 
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tlse fubjeft is quite the reverfe to that ftated by the 
French poet : for amongft many other reafons he gives 
in contradiction to what M. de Voltaire advances, he 
pofitively fays that the gifts of God cannot be divided. To 
fuppofe them therefore to have received lefs grace, is an 
error. Thefe are the exprefs words Cyprian makes ufe 
of, 

" ed." 
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ed." (Ibid. p. 428.) Such was theanfwer 
of the mild Trajan ; mild indeed, if compared 
to the generality of the Roman emperors ! 
But is it not the height of injuftice to punifli 
people for no other crime than that of adher 
ing to the dictates of their confciences, when 
in other refpe&s they are quiet and peaceable 
fubjecls? We fee that they were accufed of 
no other crime whatever but a firm adherence 
to their religion. 

Dion Caffius, and other pagan authors, 
give us a circumftantial detail of their fuffer- 
ings under Domitian ; and from Tacitus and 
Suetonius we learn the barbarous and cruel 
treatment they experienced under the Em 
peror * Nero. Thus it appears beyond a 

* Here again we may take our choice. Either to fup- 
pofe Nero to have been a monfter of cruelty and wicked- 
iiefs with all the world, both ancient and modern, or a 
man of a humane and benevolent difpofition: for we 
read both thefe aflertions in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. In page 81 he is called the profligate 
and cruel Nero ; and in page 533 he is complimented 
with the epithets of the prudtnt and humane Nero. Thefe 
certainly are contradictions. What matter? Although 
they may be difagreeable to fome readers, yet they are 
very ufeful to fome writers. They reap this advantage 
at leaft from them, that they muft necefTarily be in the 
xight, either when they deny, or when they afnrm. 
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doubt, that the profeflion of that religion 
conftituted the fole crime of the Chriftians. 

In the firft ages of chriftianity every mem 
ber profefling that religion might look upon 
himfelf as a victim devoted one day to feal 
his faith with his blood, and to expire in tor 
ments. The dreadful examples which the 
Chriftians daily had before their eyes exhi 
bited a lively, though melancholy picture of 
what they had to expect. The Emperor 
Nero, whofe very name excites horror and 
deteftation, in fpite of the advocates he has 
found in later times, was the firft who em- 
brued his hands in chriftian blood. It is in 
the following manner the hiftorian Tacitus 
defcribes the horrible torments which he 
caufed them to fufFer. He fays that " Nero 
" to fupprefs the prevailing rumour of his 
" having fet fire to Rome, transferred the 
" guilt upon fictitious criminals, and fubje&ed 
&lt;c to the moft exquifite tortures, and doomed 
" to executions fingularly cruel thofe people, 
" who under the vulgar appellation of Chrif- 
&lt;c tians were hated for their very name. The 
c&lt; founder of this feet was (Thrift, who in the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius had fuffered 
death by the fentence of the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate. By the declaration of thofe 
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Cf were firft feized, and had confefled them- 
" felves Chriftians, they difcovered a great 
" number of others. They died in torments, 
" and their torments were imbittered by in- 
" fult and derifion. Some were nailed to 
crofles; other fewn up in (kins of wild 
beafts, and expofed to the fury of dogs: 
others again, fmeered over with combufti- 
" ble materials, were ufed as torches to 
" illuminate the night. Hence it proceeded 
" that towards the miferable fufferers, how- 
&lt;c ever guilty, and juftly deferving the moft 
" exemplary death." (For why ? For their 
very name, and for no other crime.) "Po 
pular commiferation arofe, as for people 
who with no view to the utility of the Rate, 
but only to gratify the bloody fpirit of one 
man, were doomed to perifh." (Annals 
tranflat. by Gordon, vol. 2. p. 199.) Yet, as 
Tacitus further informs us, cc nothing could 
acquit Nero of the charge, which was uni- 
verfally believed that by him the confla 
gration was authorifed." (Ibid.) Let mo* 
dern fceptics refka on thefe lines of Tacitus. 
W r ill they then prefume to fay that the cru 
elties committed on the Chriftians are the 
effecl of religious exaggeration? The au 
thor of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

O Empire 
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Empire endeavours to extenuate this paflage 
of Tacitus, by infinuating that the Chriftians 
were legally condemned for crimes commit 
ted againft the ftate. With what fuccefs he 
has performed the talk, is left to the decifion 
of the reader. The original words of Taci 
tus are, "igitur primo correpti qui fatelantur, 
"deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens," 
which he renders thus in Englifh. " The 
" confeilion of thofe who were feized, difco- 
&lt;f vered a great number of their accomplices." 
In what ? Gordon the tranflator of Tacitus 
law no word of that import, nor does the fenfe 
of the paffage warrant it. "By the declara- 
" tion of chofe who were firft feized," fays 
Gordon, "and had confejfed themfehes Chrif- 
" tians, they difcovered a great number of o- 
" thers." Again, Tacitus fays, "miferatio 
" oriebatur, tanquam non utilitate publicd, fed 
" in faevitiam unius abfumerentur," which the, 
author of the Decline and Fall, Sec. tranflates 
as follows. " Thofe wretches were facrificed 
u not fo much to the rigour of jujlice as to 
&lt;f the cruelty of a jealous tyrant. (P. 534.) 
Gordon however differs with him again in his 
tranflation, when he fays "popular commife- 
cc ration arofe as for people who with no other 
* f view to the utility of thejlate&gt; but only to gra- 
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*&lt; tify the bloody fpirit of one man were 
" doomed to perifh/ Is there a word, either 
in the original LaMn, or in the tranflation by 
Gordon, which implies the word jufilce ? 
SUCH, it may be obferved, is the accuracy of 
modern philofaphical tranflations, and fuch is 
the novel mode of inftruciing the riling ge 
neration ! 

When we reflect on the general difpofi- 
tion of the human heart, which is fo frequent 
ly warped with prejudice and paflion, we (hall 
not be furprifed at the harfli epithets which 
Tacitus makes ufe of when he fpeaks of the 
Chriftians. He was a Pagan, and as fuch 
mud have conceived the greateft prejudices 
againft them. But the immediate purpofe of 
the prefent inquiry is to afcertain the vera 
city of the faft. The charater of the a.uhor 
who has tranfmitted it to posterity precludes 
every doubt that can be formed on the fub- 
jecl. He was a man of merit in every point 
of view, and therefore could never betray the 
truth. It was by his merit that he obtained 
the firfl offices in the (late. Vcfpafian and 
Titus conferred upon him the molt important 
charges. He was made Praetor under Domi- 
tian, and Conful two years afterwards in the 
place of Viiginius Rufus in the 9jth year of 
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the chriftian sera. Pliny, the younger, who 
was his friend, with all the learned men of 
thofe days, fpeak of Tacitus and of his writ 
ings in the higheft ftrain of panegyric. Such 
a character as this could never tranfmit a fa 61: 
of fucb importance to pofterity, without being 
\vell a flu red of its authenticity. It happened 
during his life time; and it was of fuch noto 
riety, that he muft have had it from numbers 
who were eye-witnefTes to the facl. It is 
likewife confirmed, as we read in the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (p. 534.) by 
the diligent arid accurate Suetonius, as the 
Author ftiles him ; and here we might reft our 
opinion, if we did not find in the preceding 
page, note 30, the faid Suetonius branded with 
the title of a greedy tranflalor. Thus fome 
people build with one hand, and pull down 
with the other, juft as circumftances require ! 
The cruelties inflicted upon the chriftians, 
by moft^the fucceeding Emperors were not 
lefs inhuman, and barbarous. Whatever 
favage induftry could invent to torture the 
human frame, was put in execution againft 
them. The chriftians, Tertullian informs us, 
were in derifion called Sarmentitii and femaxii, 
that is people of twigs and ftakes, as they 
were frequently impaled alive, or burnt at 

flow 
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flow fires. (Apol. cap. 48, p. 39.) It is im- 
poffible to perufe the account of their fuffer- 
ing without horror and difmay. The letters 
from the churches of Lyons and Vienne to 

\ 

the churches of Alia, (See Eufebius s Ecclef. 
Hift. lib. 5 cap. i, c.) in which mention 
is made of the tormeuts inflifted upon the 
chriftians, are a (landing monument of the 
favage cruelty of the Pagans on one hand, 
and of the invincible courage of the martyrs 
on the other. Men, women and children 
were arraigned without diftinftion of age, fex, 
or condition; and that for the fole crime of 
their religion. Let one inftance among 
many fuffice. A delicate young woman 
(Blandina by name) being tormented for fe~ 
veral hours, to make her forefwear her reli 
gion, was deaf to all the intreaties made to 
fave her life. The only anfwer fhe gave was, 
,1 am a chrijlian\ and we are guilty of no crime. 
This anecdote refts upon the authority of 
Dom. Ruinart in his Ada Martyrum. He 
was a learned Benedicline monk of the con 
gregation of St. Maur, which was fruitful in 
Lxn of erudition. He collected the-genuine 
ads of the martyrs from ancient manufcripts 
with great judgment and induftry, which he 
publiihedj and in the preface to the faid work, 

he 
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be compleatly confutes our countryman Mr. 
Dodwcll, who like the modern critics, (though 
with a very different view) maintained that 
the number of the martyrs was inconfiderable. 
M. de Voltaire feems to have had a great 
opinion of Dom. Ruinart, though (as ufual) 
he betrays his own inconfiftency, when he 
gives his character. He defcribes him to 
have been a zealous, difcreet&gt; and well informed 
man. Yet, he adds, that he might have chofen 
his Juljecls with more difcretion. (DiS. Phil.) 
Some people may be at a lofs how to recon 
cile thefe affertions. A difcreet, well- informed 
man, we might naturally fuppofe, would not 
chufe his fubjefts without difcretion and judg 
ment. If fo, why did M. de Voltaire and his 
tranfcriber, the author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, collect fo many 
paflages from Dom. Ruinart, if they thought 
that he wanted both difcretion and judgment to 
ieleS them ? But to return. 

As it is aftonifhing that men fhould be 
capable of fuch barbarity towards their fellow- 
creatures, fo we might naturally fuppofe, that 
the horrible details we have of their fuffer- 
ings to be the effeQ of exaggeration. In this 
cafe however it is not neceflary to pin our 
faith upon thofe who may be called parties in 

the 
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the bufinefs, for the Pagans themfelves give as 
pofitive evidence to the fa ft. No man can 
hefitate, after perilling the narrative of Ta 
citus abovementioned, to believe that the Ro 
mans were capable of the moft refined cruelty. 
Libanius, a Pagan, and the panegyrift of 
Julian the apoflate, in the funeral oration 
which he delivered in honor of that prince, 
gives an account of the various torments 
which the chriftians were made to fuffer; 
and, to ufe his own words, he fays, that 
" rivers of their blood was fpilt." They 
feared, fays he, that their new matter, Julian, 
would prove more cruel to them than the 
preceding Emperors, -who had made them fuffer 
the mojl excruciating torments, Such is the 
import of his words, (Liban. in Julian, apud 
Fabrit. Bib. Graec. t. 7. p. 283). Thus we 
fee that there cannot be the lead rational 
doubt formed, of the horrible cruelties in 
flicted upon the chriftians *. 

- Notwithstanding thefe inhuman butche 
ries the chriftian religion gained ground, and 

* Were there no monuments exifting of the cruelties 
infiidled on the chriftians in the iirft, fecond, or third 
age, we are fully informed of them by Libanius, who 
pofitively declares, that they had experienced from the 
preceding Emperors what they feared from Julian. 

fpread 
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fpread itfelf with amazing rapidity. The 
blood of the martyrs, according to the ener 
getic expreffion of Tertullian, was like a 
fruitful feed which produced chriftians by 
thoufands. The more they ftrove to extir 
pate them, the more they multiplied: the 
more they fought to crufh them, the more 
they flourished. They cut off the people by 
thoufands; they depopulated whole towns, 
yet they could not extirpate them *; Eufe- 
bius makes mention of a town in Afia, which 
was entirely inhabited by chriftians, and on 
that account was burnt to the ground, and all 
the people perifhed in the flames. The au 
thor of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, has mentioned this faft as related by 
Eufebius. &lt;c In a fmall town/ fays he, " of 
&lt;f whofe name and fituation we are left igno- 
" rant, it mould feem that the magistrates and 
" the body of the people had embraced the 
1 chriftian faith ; and as feme rejiftance might 
be apprehended to the execution of the edicl, the 
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" We are (lain/ fays Juftin Martyr, " with the 

fword, but we increafe and multiply. The more we 

are perfecuted and deftroyed, the more are added to 

our numbers. As a vine, by being pruned and cut 

; clofe, fhoots forth new fuckers, and bears a greater 

" abundance of fruit, fo it is with us." (Apol. 2). 
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cf governor of the province was Supported by 
&lt;f a numerous detachment of Legionaries. 
Cf On their approach the citizens threw them- 
" Selves into the church, with a refolution 
either of defending with arms the [acred edif.ce , 
or of perilling in its ruins. They indignantly 
rejected the notice and permijjion which was 
"given them to retire, till the foldiers, provoked 
by their objlinate refufal, Set fire to the build 
ing on all Sides, and confumed by this ex- 
&lt;f traordinary martyrdom a great number of 
" Phrygians with their wives and children." 
Had this period dropped from the pen of 
M. de Voltaire no body would be furprifed, 
becauSe embellishments are allowed generally 
to all poets But that the author in queftion 
mould have made Snch additions to the nar 
rative of Eufebius, mod people will not be 
able to reconcile to the fair and impartial tafk 
of an hiftorian. He tells his readers in a note 
(160) that " the ancient Latin tranflator of 
" EuSebius, Rufinus, adds the important cir- 
ic cumftance of the permiffion given to the 
&lt;f inhabitants of retiring from thence." But 
who could fuppofe that the author would 
have had recourSe to translations, when he 
was So capable of confulting the originals, and 
when in facl he has declared that he has con- 
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ftilted all the originals which could elucidate his 
fubjett. He ought to have known moreover 
that Rufinus has been univerfally reprobated 
for the liberties he takes in his tranflations. 
Let us therefore turn to the original, which 
relates the fa ft in a very concife manner. 
A certain town in Phrygia," fays Eufebius, 
.was befet by an armed force, which fet fire 
to it, and con fumed the whole, with men,, 
women and children, who were then offer 
ing their prayers to God. And for this 
reafon, becaufe the inhabitants of every 
denomination were chriftians, and refufed 
1 to facrifice to the gods when called upon." 
(Book and chap, referred to by the author). 
Ladantius, fpeaking of the injuftice of the 
Pagan judges and magiftrates, fays that " one 
ce of them caufed a whole town, with all its 
" inhabitants and the church to be burnt." 
We find in neither of thefe accounts the 
words of the author, which are marked in 
Italics. They are indifputably his own pro 
perty, and in confequence an impofition upon 
the uninformed reader. 

Eufebius cites likewife a letter of Maxi- 
min s to the magiftrates of Tyre, wherein he 
congratulates them for having driven the 
chriftians from their walls and country, (lib. 
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9. cap. xi. p. 249.) But to \vhat purpofe all 
this barbarity ? To what effect this obftinate 
rage, this unrelenting fury ? So far from fup- 
prefftng the chriftian religion, half the world 
becomes members of it before the deaths of 
the tyrants themfelves; in fpite of their 
power, and in fpite of the torrents of blood, 
which their favage barbarity caufed them to 
fhed. 

A real philofopher; the man who is ac 
quainted with the feelings and difpofuion of 
the human heart, can never attribute fuch 
aftonifhing and undaunted courage, fuch un 
remitting perfeverance to prejudice, bigotry 
or infatuation. Three centuries of torments 
of various kinds fuffered voluntarily, patient 
ly and courageoufly ! The natural Itrength 
and difpofition of men goes not thus far. We 
muft therefore look for fome other caufe. 
This neceflarily leads us to acknowledge the 
iriterpofition of a fupernatural power. The 
Pagans, unable to account for the intrepidity 
and perfevering courage of the martyrs, deem 
ed it a fcrverfe and inveterate obftinacy. Such 
\vas the opinion of Pliny, as has been mown, 
of Suetonius and others. "I could difcover 
:&lt; only j: fays the former, "an obftinate kind 
" of fuperfrhion carried to great excefs." 
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The incredulous, to invalidate thefe fafts, 
take another method to dej rive the chriftian 
religion of this linking proof of its divinity- 
" if the chriftian religion, - fay they, " have 
" had its martyrs, other religions have had 
" theirs. The former therefore can draw no 
" concluiions in their favor, but what will 
* equally apply to the latter. To prove the 
fallac) of this mode of realoning,we need only 
compare the martyrs of chriltianity with the 
pretended martyrs of other religions, for th eir 
virtues, numbers, quality, perfeverance, and 
exclufively for the motives which animated 
their courage. As to their virtues the tefti- 
mony of Pliny has already been adduced. 
Julian the apoftate, and many other Pagans 
have likewife acknowledged that innocence of 
behaviour,the love of juftice, patience, tempe 
rance, and every moral virtue characterized 
the adorers of Jefus Chrift, * You cannot 
" be a chriftian, faid the judge Gaius to A- 
fra, (who before her conversion had led a dif- 
folute life) " for the chriftians never sdmit 
&lt;f fuch into their fociety. * (Ruinart. p. 50.) 
You lately law/ faid Tertullian, when 
you commanded a chriftian to be conducted 
to a houle of ill fame, that we have a greater 
terror of thofe crimes than of the moll 
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* s cruel torments/ (ApoL, cap. ult. p. 40.) 

It may not be improper here to obferve, that 

the author of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman empire in all his extenfive reading, 

(for the fact is mentioned likewife by Eufe- 

bius, as well as by Tertullian whom he fo often 

quotes) fhould never have met with it. 

He looks upon fuch ftories as a ficlion of 

" the monks in fucceeding ages, who in their 

" peaceful folitudes entertained themfelves 

" with diverfifying the deaths and iufferings 

" of the primitive martyrs. They frequently 

" invented torments of a much more refined 

a and ingenious nature. In particular it has 

&lt;c pleafed them to fuppofe that the zeal of the 

" Roman magiftrates, difdaining every confi- 

" deration of moral virtue or public decency, 

" endeavoured to (educe thofe whom they were 

u unable to vanquifh, and that by their orders 

&lt;c the moft brutal violence was offered to thofe 

" whom they found it impoffible to feduce. 

" Indeed we fhould not neglecl to remark that 

1 the moft ancient, as well as the moft authen- 

: tic memorials of the church are feldorn pol- 

fe luted with thefe extravagant and indecent 

; fictions. 1 (p. 554.) 1 ertullian reproached 

them however, and fo did Eufebius, as has 

been obfeived, with this refined cruelty. 

Surely 
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Surely they were ancient hiftorians? The 
former lived in the fecond century, and died 
about the year 2i6of the chriftian aera. Eu- 
febius lived in the third century, and died in 
338. They were both contemporary with 
the fads they relate, and therefore were prior 
to the monks of fucceeding ages in their peaceful 
folitudeSy as defcribed by the author. The faid 
author, fpeaking of the apologies which Ter- 
tullian and others prefented to the Roman 
Senate in behalf of their fe6t, fays (p. 517.) 
&lt;{ that " it is doubtful whether any of the Pa- 
"gan philofophers perufed the apologies 
" which the primitive chriftians repeatedly 
&lt;f publifhed in behalf of themfelves and of 
&lt;f their religion; but it is much to be lamented 
" that fuch a caufe was not defended by abler 
&lt;c advocates." Surely the author overlooked 
this period when he after ts a few pages after 
wards (vir. 528.) that &lt;e the perufal of the 
ancient apologies was fufficient to remove 
even the flighted fufpicion from the mind 
of a candid adverfary." Though thefe two 
aflertions do not entirely agree, yet the latter 
is perfectly conformable to the general opi 
nion of the learned. Quadratus was a dif- 
ciple of the apoftles, and bifhop of Athens in 
the year 126. He prefented an apology in 

favor 
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favor of the chriftians in 131, upon which the 
Emperor Adrian put a flop to the perfecution. 
There are only a few fragments of this apo 
logy extant. During the perfecution of Se- 
verus, Tertullian puhlifhed the apology above- 
mentioned, which has always been deemed a 
mafter-piece of eloquence and learning. 
Juftin Martyr, prefented two apologies in fa 
vor of the chriftians ; the firft addrefTed to the 
Emperor Antoninus, the fuccefibr of Adrian; 
the other to Marcus Aurelius againft Cref- 
centius who had calumniated them. It is faid 
of Juftin that he was an ornament to the chrif- 
tian religion by his learning, his virtues and 
the purity of his doctrines. 

The number of chriftians who voluntarily 
filed their blood rather than depart from 
their faith muft be a matter of aftonifhment 
to every reflecting mind. It has been fhown 
what Libanius has recorded of thofe dreadful 
butcheries. The horrid executions have 
alfo been defcribed which took place at Lyons 
under Marcus Aurelius. We have feen 
likewife the edicts of Valerian, which de 
nounced death againft all the chriftians with 
out diftinQion of age, fex or condition. It 
has been ftated, that during the reigns of Dio- 
clefian and Maximian, and that of Galerus 
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and Maximin, the chriftians were facrificed 
by thoufands, infomuch that this period of 
time has ever fince been denominated the 
(sra of the. martyrs. It is needlefs therefore to 
recapitulate the perfecutions of Nero, Domi- 
tian, Decius and others, who were more or 
lefs proferTed-enemies to the chriftian name. 

To difcredit however the idea that fuch 
numbers of chriftians were facrificed for their 
faith, although fupported by incontrovertible 
documents, Mr. Dodwell, and after him M. de 
Voltaire, and his tranfcriber the author of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman empire have 
brought forward a fragment from Origen. 
&lt;f Origene," fays M. de Voltaire, " dans fon 
" livre troifieme contre Celfe dit: on peut 
c&lt; facilement compter les chretiens qui fon 
" mort pour la religion, parcequ il en eft 
" mort peu, et feulement des terns en terns, 
&lt;c et parintervalle." The tranfcriber affirms 
that " the learned Origen, who from his ex- 
" perience, as well as reading, was intimately 
" acquainted with the hiftory of the chriftians, 
"declares in the moft exprefs terms that the 
" number of martyrs was very inconfiderable." 
They both fupport their argument from the 
following lines of Origen. " Pauciper inter- 
" valla temporum, et facile numerabiles pro 
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&lt; c religione chriftiana funt mortui." They 
omit however the remainder of the fentence, 

* 

which fully explains the meaning of Origen. 
ct Deo vetante ne in totum excinderetur hoc 
ic genus hominum." " God not permit- 
" ting that the whole race of chriftians (hould 
"be cut off. It is proper to obferve that 
Origen wrote againft Celfus a whole year be 
fore the perfecution of Decius, and a long 
time before that of Dioclefian, both the one 
and the other more cruel and bloody than the 
preceding ones. Origen, in the above-men 
tioned pafifage, compares the number of thofe 
who laid down their lives for their religion 
with thofe whom Almighty God had pre- 
ferved. No doubt but ihe former were infe 
rior to the latter, yet it does not prove that 
the number of martyrs was very inconRdcrablL 
whatever it might have been at the moment 
he was fpeaking of, otherwife his words Deo 
vetante, God not permitting (which the philofo- 
phers have omitted) would be rank nonfenfe: 
for in that fuppofition there could be no fear 
of the cc whole race of chriftians being cut 
"off. It may not be improper in this place 
to give a few outlines of Origen s character/ 
He has always been looked upon as one of 
the greateft and moft learned men of the pri- 
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mitive church. He was born at Alexandria 
in the year 185 of the chriftian aera, and was 
iirnarned Adamant, not only on account of his 
indefatigable application and induftry in 
learning, but for his courageous resolution 
under torments for the chriftian faith. His 
father Leonidas had fuffered death for the fame 
caufe during the perfecution of the emperor 
Severus in the year 202. Origen had in his 
ichool a great number of difciples, fome who 
were chriftians, and others pagans. He forti 
fied the former in their faith and converted 
great numbers of the latter. So many of 
thefe laid down their lives for the caufe that 
his fchool was denominated the fchool of 
martyrs. During the perfecution of Decius 
in 249 he was made to fuffer the moft cruel 
torments which he bore with a patience and 
fortitude beyond the appearance of human 
ftrength. They were the more infupportable, 
as they were made to laft for a long fpace of 
time, preventing with a cruel and un-relent- 
ing induftry the death of the fuffering viclim. 
He did not however furvive this inhuman 
treatment long, for he died at Tyre in the 
year 254 at the age of 69, during the reign of 
the Emperors Callus and Voufial. Several 
excellent works he has left behind him, parti 
cularly 
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cularly that againft Celfus, a paffage out of 
\vhich has been the fubjecl of the abovefaid 
diicuflion. 

If we attend to the quality of thofe who 
fhed their blood for the faith of Chrift we fhall 
be (till more aftonifhed than at their numbers. 
The author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire particularly notices one. 
" Adauchis who was of a noble family in Italy, 
" and had raifed himfelf through the fuccef- 
&lt;c five honors of the palace. He is the more 
&lt;c remarkable for being the only perfon of rank 
&lt; and condition who appears to have fuffered 
" during the courfe of this general perfecu- 
"tion." (p. 577.) But furely the author for 
got that he had previoufly mentioned in p. 
564. " the principal eunuchs, Lucian and 
" Doritheus, Gorgonius, Andrew, who all at- 
" attended the perfon, pofTefled the favor, 
" and governed the houfhold of Dioclefian." 
They, as we learn both from Eufebius (Hift. 
ecclef. lib. 8. cap. 6. p. 242 ) and Laclantius 
(cap. 15, p. 863.) were all put to the mod 
cruel death. Surely they were perfons of 
rank and diftinftion ? 

Among the martyrs we find learned men, 
and^philofophers of the firft clafs; fenators, 
and officers of fuperior rank both in civil and 
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military capacities ; relations likewife of the 
emperors themfelves, as Flavius Clemens of 
the family of Domitian; Marius, who, by 
his epitaph, is {tiled dux miHtum-, Sebaftian, 
a captain of the guards under Dioclefian ; 
Cantianus, who was of an ancient Confular 
family; Marcellus, Hermias, officers in the 
legions ; Andronicus, one of the firft families 
in Ephefus, &c. 

There are many obfervations to be made 
upon this period. Having ftated that among 
the martyrs many learned men and philojo- 
fhers are to be found, we neverthelefs fee [that 
the author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire (p. 517.) expreffing his fur- 
prize at " the inattention of the pagan and 
" philofophic world to thofe evidences which 
" were prefentedby the hand of omnipotence, 
" not to their reafon, but to their fenfes." 
We find however that thole, whole hearts 
\verenottoo ftubborn to yield to conviclion, 
were not inattentive to thofe evidences. Was 
not Juiiin Martyr a philpfppher ? Were not 
Arnobius, Athanagoras, and many others, who 
might be named, philofophers ? They cer 
tainly were not inattentive to thefe miracu 
lous faQs which they faw with their own eyes, 
for they embraced chriitianity in confequence 

of 
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of what they had feen. Are we to fuppofc 
that they renounced their pride, fo dear to 
a philofopher; that they gave up every com 
fort of life, and even life itfelf for a chimera; 
for a fyftem, deftitute of every rational evi 
dence ? This would be a greater prodigy 
than any they faw with their own eyes. 

Marcellus, a captain of Dioclefian s 
guards, as abovementioned, is another objeft 
of the cenfure of. M. de Voltaire, and, after 
him, of the author of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. The former fays, "Mar- 
cf celle jetta par terre fa ceinture et fes armes, 
&lt;c difsnt tout haut qu il etoit Chretien, et qu ii 
&lt;f ne voulut plus fervir les Payens." (Exam. 
Imp. chap. 26. p. 144) The latter expre(Tes 
himfelf thus on the fame fubjeft. Marcellus 
WES deferving of death " for having thrown 
&lt;f away his belt, his arms and the enfigns of 
&lt;c his office, and for exclaiming with a loud 

i 

" voice that he would obey none but Jefus 
&lt;f Chrift, the Eternal King, and that he re- 
c nounced forever the ufe of carnal weapons, 
" and the fervice of an idolatrous mafter." 
(P. 567.) The words of Marcellus we find 
to be much enlarged upon, and his jultifka- 
tion fupprefled, as the reader will readily per 
ceive. " If fuch," fays Marcellus, " are the 
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" terms of fervice that we muft offer iacrifice 
ft to the gods and to the emperors, I renounce 
" the profeffion." Is it not evident that 
Marcellus only threw up the profeffion, be- 
caufe he was called upon to do that which his 
confcience forbade him to comply with. And 
what proves it beyond the fhadow of a doubt, 
is the circumftance of the moment in which 
Marcellus then found himfelf. For they 
were ibtnfacrtficing, as the original (Ruinart) 
exprefsly ftates, from which both authors 
have extracted the narrative. This difinge- 
nuous and uncandid manner of treating a fub- 
jet naturally reminds us of another from the 
fertile brain of the French poet. "St. Law- 
" rence," fays he, "deferved to be punifhed 
for refufing to pay to the Prefect of Rome 
the contributions levied for the public 
charges, and for having infulted the empe 
ror by bringing a knot of paupers to him 
" inftead of money." (Exam. Imp. p. 145.) 
St. Lawrence, notwithftanding all that M. de 
Vohaire has faid to depreciate his character, 
has ever been recognized for one of the molt 
illuftrious martyrs who fuffered for Jefus 
Chrift* He was the firft deacon in the church 
of Rome, and appointed by Pope Sixtus II. 
to dillribute the alms, ivith which the church 
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was intruded for the maintenance of the 
poor*. The Emperor Valerian having pub- 
liflied a fevere edil againft the ChrHlians, 
Pope Sixtus was arrefted. As they were con 
veying him to execution, St. Lawrence fol 
lowed him bathed in tears. " Where are you 
going," faid he, "without your fon and 
your fervant ?" Pope Sixtus replied ; "A 
ct greater conflict, my dear fon, is referved 
for you. In three days you will follow 
me." St. Lawrence, confoled by thefe 
words prepared himfelf for death. He diftri- 
buted all the money with which he was in- 
trufted for the benefit of the poor, and even, 
fold the plate belonging to the church for that 
purpofe. Upon this Cornelius Seculoris, the 
Prefe6l of Rome, who was as greedy of gold, 
as he was of the innocent blood of the Chrif- 
tians, fent for St. Lawrence, and afked him 
where were the treafures of the church ? faying 
that the Emperor had need of them to pay 
his troops. St. Lawrence requefled a refpite 
of three days to give his anfwer. During this 
time he colle&ed all the poor, whom the 

There were no tithes at this period. The patrimony 
of the church was divided into three parts, one of which 
was appropriated to the maintenance of the poor. 
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church had ufed to maintain. He prefented 
them to Cornelius, faying, " Here, Sir, are 
" the treafures of the church/ The Prefect s 
avarice being thus difappointed, he ordered 
him to be fcourged, and afterwards broiled 
upon a gridi/on, which was put in execution 
on the loth of Auguft in the year 258. Thus 
we fee that the queftion was not relative to 
the contribution of a public tax, but to an- 
arbitrary demand of an avaricious magiftrate. 
St. Lawrence, who was only the truftee of 
thefe charities, could not betray the confi 
dence repofed in him. To fhow to the Pre- 
feel the number of the poor who were main 
tained by the alms of the church, and confe- 
cmently the laudable application of thofe alms 
certainly was no infult : but mod affuredly it 
5s wrong in any author to endeavour thus to 
impofe on the credulity of his readers. 

Among the martyrs we likewife find ladies 
of the firft diftinction, as Flavia Domitilla, 
Perpetua of Carthage, Sabina, Cascilia, &c. 
Alfo a multitude of aged men, who prefented 
their (tiff and frozen limbs to the execu 
tioners; We fee youths, who had fcarcely 
tafted the pleafures of life, when they were 
eager to facrifice it rather than depart from 
their faith. Once more, let it be afkedj.Is 
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it pofTible for prejudice, bigotry, or infatua 
tion to infpire fuch heroifm, fucb undaunted 
courage, fuch p.rfeverance, fucb intrepidity 
among every clafs and condition ? And if it 
is not neceflary abfolutely to attribute fuch 
unparalleled exertions of tbe human frame 
to tbe aid and fupport of divine and fuper- 
natural power ? For nearly three hundred 
years, (with however from time to time fome 
little relaxation) were the enemies to tbe 
chriftian name implacable, tbe executioners 
indefatigable, and the Chriftians invincible. 

Laftly, that which diftinguifhes the mar 
tyrs of the cbriftian faith from all others what- 
foever, was the motive of their fuffe rings. 
It is natural to inquire on what foundation 
tbefe motives were grounded. On .fats. 
Thefe were the motives which induced them 
to renounce their favorite opinions and the 
prejudices of their education; to change 
their courfe of life, and mode of thinking; 
to embrace a fyftem repugnant to the natural 
inclinations of men ; a fyftem, which in fact 
wages war againft every paffion. Thefe were 
the fprings, and fource of all their courage 
and intrepidity, their comfort and fupport in 
torments. Wide is the difference between 
iacls and opinion. We may eafily be pre- 
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poffefled with a falfe opinion, fuppofe it true &gt; 
become infenfibly bigotted to it, and at length 
be ready to facrifice every thing rather than 
depart from it. But it is quite different in 
regard to fa6ts, of which we have ocular de- 
monftration. The fenfes judge of thefe, and 
as long as we have the right ufe of our rea- 
fon, we do not take the phantoms and illufions 
of the brain for realities. Nothing then but 
voluntary error can deceive us in point of 
fals. Where is the man to be found amongft 
the pretended martyrs of falfe religions, who 
died in atteftation of the fa&s he himfelf faw ? 
Thoufands of the primitive Chriftians on the 
contrary laid down their lives, rather than de 
part from a religion which they faw with their 
own eyes fupported by divine power. "We 
" cannot," (faid St. Paul, Ads iv. 20.) "but 
cc fpeak of the things which we have feen, 
" and heard/ 

The Jews and Pagans, who believed upon 
the teflimony of the apoftles, were allured of 
the fads they related, becaufe they faw with 
their own eyes the miracles which they 
wrought in atteftation of them. The Chrifti- 
ans in the 2d and gd age were in the fame fitu- 
ation with thofe of the firft. They laid down 
their lives in fupport of truths verified by fa ts, 

which 
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which they had Teen alfo. This argument 
alone, were there no other, is fufficient to 
fhow the effential difference between the 
chriftian martyrs and the pretended martyrs of 
other religions. The former were martyrs to 

o &lt; 

a religion founded upon facls : the latter were 
martyrs to opinion. Thefe were perfuaded 
by theory ; thofe by reality. 

However amiable the chriftian religion 
might have appeared in theory, it is not natu 
ral that men fhould have been induced to em 
brace it. On the contrary, it is certain that 
they fhould have had the greateft repugnance 
to it, aotwithftanding the fuperior excellence 
of thofe moral virtues which it inculcates. 
They mu.fi have been (hocked at the novelty 
and incomprehenfibility of many of its doc 
trines. They mull have been terrified Hke- 
\vife at the aufterity of its precepts, and the 
rigorous and everlalting punifhments which it 
denounces againft thofe illicit pleafures they 
had been accuflomed to enjoy. Neverthe- 
lefs they embraced it. What could effect 
fuch a wonderful change in the hearts of men ? 
What could induce them to act diametrically 
oppofue to the feelings and inclinations of 
human nature ? Nothing but palpable facts 
facls which they faw with their own eyes. 

R 2 The 



The finger of God appearing vifibly in Tup? 
port of it, removed every doubt, and every 
difficulty whatever. 

There are three events which have come 
to pafs in the world which rnuft appear afto- 
nifliing to every man of reflexion, and almoft 
incredible, were they not afcertained beyond 
the goffibility of a doubt. The firft is, the 
univerfality of a religion fo ablurd, fo impi 
ous as idolatry: the fecorid, the extent of a 
religion fo grofs and ftupid as Mahometifm: 
the third, the eftablifhment of a religion fo 
repugnant to the paflions and inclinations of 
mankind as chriftianity. Without departing 
from the order of natural caufes, we can ac 
count for the two former. But thcfe caufes 
will not fuffice to reconcile the latter to us. 
The chriftian religion therefore is the only 
one, the eliablifhment of which can, and ought 
to be aicribed to a fupernatural power. Ido 
latry took its rife from ignorance and the de 
praved ] affions of mankind. Mahometifm 
diffufed itfeif by violence and the force of 
arms. Chriitianity owes its exiftence to in 
vincible patience and courageous perfeve- 
rance, fuperior to every human confidera- 
tion whatever. 
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It is not however impoiTible but that at 
times, and in particular circumltances a per- 
fon may be found fo bigotted to his opinion?, 
fo puffed up with pride and vanity as to brave 
death in every fhape, rather than retracl his 
favorite fyftem. Thus we have feen confpi- 
rators undergo the moft excruciating tortures, 
rather than impeach their accomplices. Yet 
fuch examples are rare, and are phenomena 
which ieldom appear. But it is not in the 
courfe of nature, or merely poffible that thou- 
fands of people of every age, fex, and condi 
tion, fhould forego the advantages of life, and 
fuffer voluntarily and freely the moft excru 
ciating torments, if they were not compelled 
by fupreme motives, and fupported by fuper- 
natural aid and affiltance. The cbriftian 
martyrs (it cannot be too often repeated) 
therefore were fuftained and fupported by di 
vine power, it being impoffible otherwife in 
nature for human ftrength to withftand fuch 
trials- It was in confequence of this divine 
afiiftance that we may, and ought to afcribe 
the noble reply of a woman (Felicitas by 
name) who was a prifoner, and condemned to 
die for her faith. This woman, who was 
eight months gone with child, being feized 
itji pains incident to her condition, could 

not 
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not refrain expreffing them. The jailor, per 
ceiving her uneafinefs, faid, "If you cannot 
** help crying out at prefent, hew will you be 
" able to face the wild beafts, which you fo 
"lately feemed to defpife, when you was 
c called forth to facrifice ?" " Oh," (he re 
plied, " I have only natural ftrength to fup- 
&lt;c port me under natural pains and infirmities, 
u but the divine power of Jefus Chrift will 
** fupport me under torments, when I mall 
?*. be called forth to fuffer for his fake." 
(Ruinart, p. 93). 

Such will always be the reply of thofe who 
aft by principle; of thofe who follow the dictates 
of confcience, and of thofe who are intimately 
perfuaded of the one only thing nee effary, which 
their divine Mafter has recommended to 
them. Confcientious rectitude is not confined 
to any age or climate. The divine affiftance, 
which the primitive chriftians moft afluredly 
experienced in their conflicts, will never be 
wanting to thofe who engage in the fam.e 
caufe. Were other proofs wanting, we need 
only turn our eyes towards France. There 
we fhall find that one hundred and thirty- 
eight archbifhops and bifliops, fixty-four 
thoufand clergymen were driven from their 
fees and their parifhes, and left to ftarve, for 
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refufing to take an oath againft their con- 
fciences; that three hundred priefts were 
maflacred in one day in the city of Paris, the 
reft either facrifked in other places, or ba- 
nifhed! Out of this edifying group we will 
feleft only three diftinguimed perfonages, for 
brevity fake, whofe meek, yet courageous- de 
portment muft excite the admiration, vene 
ration and refpecl: of every generous heart. 
Thefe are the archbifhop of Aries, (M. 
Dullau by name) and the two brothers of the 
noble family de la Rochefaucauld; the one 
bifhop of Saintes, the other of Beauvais. 
Thefe venerable prelates, with a multitude of 
clergymen, ^vere conduced in the morning 
after the bloody tenth of Auguft, 1792, to 
the Carme s church, which was deftined for 
their prifon. Here they were confined with 
out the lead refreshment till the next day, 
arid without even a mattrefs to lie upon. 
During all this time their ears were grated by 
the blafphemous and obfcene difcourfe of 
thofe who guarded them. Some time after 
wards the extreme rigour of their confinement 
was a little mitigated, permiflion having been 
obtained that their friends and fervants fhotild 
fupply them with fuch neceffaries, as were indif- 
penfably requifiteto keep them from periihing. 

The 
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The archbifhop of Aries however had not 
even a mattrefs to himfelf. Being the mod 
dignified perfon among the fufferers, he was 
of confequence, the main object of the brutal 
infolence of the guards, who affailed him with 
unremitting fcurrility and abufe. One of 
them in particular, perceiving the averfion he 
had to the fumes of tobacco, fmoked it in his 
face. The prelate, without uttering a word 
of complaint, arofe, and changed his feat. 
The fellow followed him ; till, wearied by the 
patience of the fuffering viftim, he gave up 
the purfuit. M. Dullau then fell afleep, be 
ing quite exhaufled by his fufferings. Thefe 
few moments however of tranquility, were 
foon interrupted by the cry of affaffination. 
" Well/ exclaimed the archbifhop to the 
perfon who gave the alarm, " let the will of 
&lt;c God be done/ and then calmly fell afleep 

again. 

The fame ferenity (refulting from a good 
confcience) and compofure of mind marked 
the conduct of the bifhops of Saintes and 
Beauvais. At laft however the fatal moment 
arrived. The ruffians exclaimed, " Where 
"is the archbifhop of Aries?" They que- 
flioned a clergyman who flood near, if he was 
the perfon. With his eyes caft down, and 

his 
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his hands joined before his breaft, he made no 
reply. Turning then to M. Dullau, they faid, 
" you then, villain, are the archbifhop of 
&lt; Aries." " Yes, gentlemen," he replied, " I 
ic am the archbifhop of Aries, and am confcious 
* of never having done an injury to any one." 
On this a blow was difcharged on the arch- 
bifhop s head. He ftood however immove- 
able, and without uttering the leaft complaint. 
A fecond blow wounded him in the face. Still 
he kept his ground; and without faying a 
fingle word, raifed his hand to the wounded 
part. The third blow however brought him 
to the ground. No fooner Was he laid pro- 
firate than being fiabbed to the heart, an end 
was put to his fufferings. The aflaffin took 
the prelates watch from his pocket, and trans 
ferred it into his own, as a reward for the 
murderous deed he had performed. 

One of the villains then mot at the bifhop 
of Beauvais, and wounded him in the thigh. 
Throwing him on the ground, they went in 
queft of his brother, whom they no fooner 
difpatched, than they called out to the bifhop 
of Beauvais to arife, and take his fate. He 
anfwered them, " I do not refufe to go, and 
" die like the others, but you fee it is impof- 
u fible for me to walk. I humbly befeech you 
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therefore to have the charity to affift me, to 
go to the place where I am called." They 
raifed him up by the arms, and trailed his 
body away to the garden, where they put a 
final period to his wretched exiftence. This 
butchery, which lafted three hours, took place 
on Sunday the fecond of September, being 
the twenty-firft day of their confinement. 
(For further particulars the reader is referred 
to Mr. Barruel s flatement of the fa6h). 

To wind up his inve6live againft the pri 
mitive chriftians, the author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, tells his 
readers, that " it would be an eafy tafk from 
" the hiftory of Eufebius, from the declama- 
" tions of Laftantius, and from the mod an 
cient a6ls, to colle6l a long feries of horrid 
and difgraceful pictures, and to fill many 
pages with racks and fcourges, with iron- 
" hooks and red-hot beds." Wherefore he 
adds, " he has purpofely refrained from de- 
" fcribing the particular fuffering and deaths 
" of the chriftian martyrs." (p. 582). The 
tafk indeed, as he fays, would be very eafy, 
and what is more (which he feerns to infinuate 
is not the cafe) we may rely confidently on the 
relations they give us, were they not, at leaft 
in general terms, confirmed by the Pagan 
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hiftorians themfelves. Their veracity (lands 
unimpeached, unlefs it be by modern philofo- 
phers, whofe views are too interefled, too palpa 
ble to be admitted as legal evidence. But when 
he fays " he purpofely refrained from defcribing 
" the particular fufferings and deaths of the 
" chriftian martyrs/ he forgot himfelf 
ftrangely, for we read in his hiftory, p. 566 of 
Maximilian, the recruit; in p. 567 of Mar- 
cellus, the centurion; in page 570 of the 
chriftian who tore down the edict at Nico- 
media, whom, lie tells us, " was burnt, or 
c&lt; rather roafted at a flow fire." He informs 
his readers alfo, that " every mode of torture 
was put in practice, and the court as well as 
the city, was polluted with many bloody 
executions." See likewife pages 572, 574, 
577, 582, &c. &c. 

We will however take the hint, although 

o 

lie has been fo little attentive to it himfelf, and 
refrain to difcant further on a fubje6l, which 
is as painful to relate, as it is wonderful in its 
principle and edifying in its confequences. 

Iiaviug in the courfe of this little EfTay, 
occafionally remarked a few of the mifrepre- 
fentations of M. de Voltaire and his difciples, 
it may not be amifs to lay before the reader, 
fome of the many contradictions which ano- 
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ther modern philofopher (RoufTeau) has fallen 
into. Whence it will appear evident, that 
they who undertake a bad cauie, only expofe 
themfelves to the ridicule and contempt of 
every man of fenfe and information. They 
write for fools, and among fuch they hope to 
make profelyles. M. de Voltaire has not 
blufhed to avow it. " Les fots/ fays he, 
cc admirent tout dans un auteur eltime." In 
other words, " Fools fwallow every thing that 
&lt;f flows from the pen of an admired author." 
M. de Velly, the French hiftorian, having 
read a curious anecdote in the works of M. 
de Voltaire, requefted to know upon what 
authority it was grounded, The anfwer which 
he received from the French poet was as 
follows. " Quond il s agit d amufer la popu- 
c&lt; lace, il ne faut pas etre trop fcrupuleux fur 
" la verite." 

But to return to J. J. Rouffeau. Abftracl:- 
ing from the eccentricity of his character, he 
poffefled undoubtedly many good qualities, 
-which moft of his fceptical brethren were, 
flrangers to. He was humane and charitable. 
His purfe, fuch as it was, was always open to 
the poor. Unlike M. de Voltaire, he never 
made a fcandalpus traffic of his pen and ta 
lents. He never impofed upon the public 
under forged and borrowed names, nor fold 

the 
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the fame manuscript to feveral bookfellers at 
the lame time. Certainly he might have 
made money of his works, and might alfo 
have obtained fome lucrative places, through 
the influence of his friends and admirers, had 
not his proud and cynical te.nper made him 
forego his own inteieft . Content with a bare 
mediocrity, he confined bimfeif to what was 
purely neceffary. Notwithstanding the para* 
doxes he maintained, and the errors he gave 
into, no one will ref ife to acknowledge the 
fuperior natu al, and the acquired talents he 
poffeffed. Happy would it have been for 
fociety, and particularly for the French na* 
tion at this moment, who owe in a great mea- 
fure, their milery and defolation to his writ 
ings, had they taken a better turn. It is faid 
of him, that nothi g of an indifferent nature 
ever efcaped his pen, poflefling the art of 
prefenting the moft fallacious fubje&s under 
the brighteft colours. Capable of fupporting, 
or oppofing the fame argument in the mofl 
mafterly manner, of which he was not a little 
proud, he wrote in favor of, and againfl 
fuicide; in fupport of, and againfl: duelling. 
He endeavoured to apologife for adultery, 
yet defcribed it in the mod horrible colours. 
The moft violent invefiives he levels at the 
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philofophers, yet he adopts their opinions. 
His attacks againft the exiftence of God, he 
confutes by incontrovertible arguments againft 
the Atheifts. He Harts the moft captious 
obje&ions againft the chriftian religion, which 
he neverthelefs extols in the higheft ftrain of 
panegyric* There would be no end, if a mi- 
nute detail was given of the contrarieties 
which are to be met with in his works. They 
prove indeed how far a man may be a dupe 
to himfelf when he follows only the light of 
his own weak reafon, and how uncertain phi- 
lofophy is in its ideas, when once it deviates 
from the bounds prefcribed to it by the great 
Author of nature- However as it is reafon 
alone, which J. J- Roufleau has taken for his 
guide, let us examine what tife he has made 
of it. 

&lt;c The God," fays he, &lt;c whom I adore, is 
c&lt; not a God of darknefs. He hath not en- 
" dowed me with an underftanding to forbid 
&lt;e me the ufe of it. To tell me I muft fubmit 
&lt;c my reafon, is to infult the author of it." 
(Emile, t. 3. p. 139.) Thus we fee that rea 
fon is all-powerful. What follows proves it 
to be the reverfe. &lt;f The more I drive to 
* contemplate the infinite effence of God, 
V the lefs I conceive it : but it is, that is 
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" enough for me : the lefs I conceive it, the 
" more I adore it. I humble myfelf, and fay : 
&lt;c Being of beings, I am, becaufe thou art: 
" to meditate on thee without ceafing, is to go 
" up to the fountain-head of my exiftence. 
The mojl worthy ufe I can make of my reafon^ 
is to annihilate it before -thee." (Letter p. 

54-) 

Once more let us hear him in favor of 
reafon. c&lt; The greateft ideas we have of the 
Divinity come by reafon alone. Behold the 
fpeftacle of nature; hearken to the interior 
voice. Hath not God faid every thing to 
our eyes, to our confcience, to our judge 
ment ?" (Emile, t. 3. p* 122-) 

Againft reafon. " The mcomprehenfible 
Being which contains all, who gives motion 
to the world, and forms the whole fyftem of 
beings, is neither vifible to our eyes, nor 
palpable to our hands; he efcapes all our 
&lt;l fenfes- The work is feen, but the artift is 
* f hid. It is no fmall matter to know at laft 
" that he exifts; and after we have got fo far, 
"when we put the queftion to ourfelves: 
" What is he ? W 7 here is he ? Our mind is 
" confounded : it wanders, and we know not 
" what to think." (Emile, t. 2. p. 313,) " He 
"is equally concealed from my fenfes, and 
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^ from my under/landing : the more I think of 
" him, the more I am confounded." (ib. t. 3, 
p. 58.) 

So much for J- J. RoufTeau s reafons. 
Let us now attend to a few more contradic 
tions, which he has unwarily fallen into, for 
it has often been obferved that great wits have 
now and then fhort memories. 

In the fine panegyric which he has made 
of our blefifed Saviour (as related in the courfe 
of this little elfay) he fays " Is the tone he 
" makes ufe of that of an ambitious feftary ?" 
Yet in letter (p. 93,) he affirms, after drawing 
a parallel between Mofes, Jefus Chrift and 
Mahomet, that " we mould not treat them as 
"impoftors. Who knows how far the conti- 
"nual meditations on the Deity, how far the 
" enthufiafm of virtue in their fublime fouls 
" might difturb the dida&ic and crawling or- 
&lt;e der of vulgar ideas. In too elevated a fitu- 
&lt;c ation the head turns, and things are no 
" longer feen as they are in themfelves." 
Thus, in the firft place, we read that Jefus 
Chrift had not the tone of an enthufiaft, or of 
an ambitious fettary, and afterwards that it is 
poffible his brain was turned by an enthufiafm 
of virtue. In the fame panegyric he declares 
Jefus Chrift to have been endowed with the 
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fiMimt wifdom ; here he is represented 
as a man, who docs not fee things as they are in 
" themfelves ! 

In fpeaking of the gofpel (as has been 
noticed) J. }. Rouffeau exclaims- " Is it 
poflible that a work fo fimple and fo fublime 
fhould be the work of man ?" " And yet 
with all this, * he adds, " the gofpel is full of 
things incredible, repugnant to reafon, and 
&lt;c which no man of fenfe can conceive, or ad- 
" mit." Letter, p. 128^ 

&lt;c We have," fays he, "three principal re- 
" ligions in Europe- That which admits on- 
" ly one revelation is the mod ancient and 
" feems the moft fafe; that which admits three 
" is the moft modern, and feems the moft co- 
&lt;c herent ; that which admits two, and rejecls 
" the third, may perhaps be the beft, but it 
(&lt; certainly has every prejudice againft it; its 
cc incoherency flares you in the face." (Emile, 
t. 3. p. 140-) This period he contradicls 
\vithout the leaft ceremony. &lt;f There is/ 
fays he, " no revelation, againft which the 
fame objections have not the fame, or 
greater force, than they have againft chrif- 
tianity- 1 (t- 3, p. 188.) He tells his readers 
alfo (Soc. Comp. B- iv, chap- 8-) that " Chrif- 
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"tianity preaches nothing but flavery and de~ 
" pendence- The fpirit of it is too favorable 
" to tyrannv, for the latter not to make its 
"advantage of it on every occaiion- True 
* chriitians are formed for Haves-" How is 
this period to be reconciled with what he has 
faid eliewhere? viz- that " Chrittianity hath 
" foftened ilavery, and given to the manners 
"of nations a.mildriefs and humanity which 
" letters could never have communicated to 
"them- It hath rendered the different forms 
&lt;{ of government more moderate, and lets fan- 
" gumary, and by that means ief tottering. 
" it hath provided for the fecurity of matters, 
"and the happineis of iubjects, " (Emile, t. 
iii. p. 185.) " I am : fays the fame J. J. 
Rouiicau, " a chnitian, not as a diiciple of 
" pneits, but as a diiciple of Jefus Chrift." 
A very docile diiciple indeed, who can tell 
his matter that &lt;c he teaches things repugnant 
" to reafon; that his head is turned, and he 
" does not fee things as they are in them- 
&lt;c feives!" " But whether," he adds, &lt;l I ought 
" to have kept my fentiments on thefe mat ers 
" to myfeH, (as they never ceale telling me) 
&lt;f or whether (when I had the courage to 
" publiih them under my own namej i at- 
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"tacked the laws, and difturbed the public 
" peace of fociety, is what I fhall examine by 
" and by." (Letter, p. 60.) Whatever his 
intentions might have been in that refpeft, he 
never kept his word, and he might have his 
own reaions for fo doing. -But he has never- 
thelefs taken care to condemn his own con- 
duel as ufual. " I do not think,* fays he, 
&lt;c that any one can lawfully introduce a new 
** religion into a country without the permif- 
&lt;c fion of the fovereign; for if it be not di- 
&lt; rectly difobeying God, it is difobeying the 
&lt;f laws, and whoever difobeys the laws, dif- 
cf obeys God. Thus he has pointedly con 
demned his own conducl ; for what right had 
he, a foreigner as he was, to print and diffufe 
his pernicious doctrines in France? 

Thele few contradictions and inconfiften- 
cies, among a variety of others which are to 
be found Icattered throughout all his works, 
are fufficient to put every man upon his guard 
who venture&gt; to perufe them. Let the rea 
der never lole fight of what he fays himfelf of 
modern philofophers, in which he certainly 
may be included, viz. that " they give us for 
" true principles of things only unintelligible 
"fyitems, which they have raifed in theirown 
" imaginations." (Emile, t- iii, p. 149.) 

Will 
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Will rational men then follow fuch guides? 
Will they reft their beft hopes upon fuch 
precarious and uncertain grounds? Certainl^ 
not. They will, on the contrary, adhere to 
that gofpel, which with refpect to morality 
(as the faid J. J. Rouffeau confeffes) is always 
certain) always true, always fin gular, and always 
confijlent with itfdf. 
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